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LOOK FOR THE RED CIRCLE 








Be Sure It?s Cooper’s, Then Dip 


You Need Ask But One Question About Sheep Dip 
IS IT COOPER’S? 


If it is Cooper's the results are assured---All you have to do is dip. Cooper’s Dip is the result of over 70 year's 


experience of sheep dip specialists---men who have made sheep dip a life study. The name Cooper on sheep dip 
means sterling quality at lowest possible cost. 


BEST FOR SCAB AND TICKS 
































Ephraim, Utab, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
During the past six years I have dipped about 400,000 sheep For a number of years we have used Cooper’s Fluid Sheep 
and during this time Cooper’s Fluid Dip has given absolute satis- Dip. At a dilution of one gallon to 200 it destroys all the ticks; 
faction against scab. Ii’s certainly all you claim and has been a that’s what we dip for here. We consider Cooper's Fluid the best 
money maker for me. I find it far superior to any Coal Tar Dips liquid dip. 
I have ever used. WARREN LIVE STOCK COMPANY, 
ARCHIE L. ANDERSON By W. W. Glasson, Mgr. 
Cooper's Fluid is a highly concentrated and efficient liquid—immediately mixable with water. Freight is reduced to a minimum. 


ITS USE PERMITTED IN ALL OFFICIAL DIPPINGS FOR SHEEP SCAB 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, Ill. 


Utah Distributing Agents, SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO., Salt Lake City 
STOCKS CARRIED THROUGHOUT THE WEST. 
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THE HOPE OF THE 
WEST 


Wonderful strides have been made in Western progress. Hil!s and valleys teem with life and industry where a 
decade ago wild beast and bird called greetings to their kind in free abandon. Cities, great in commerce, have sup- 


planted solitude and the waste places have been made to blossom and to bring forth fruit in season. 


But the Wests development has just hegun. Its resources and its capacity to provide for the needs of mankind 
in a material sense, are not yet even imagined. The development of these resources can come only through the devel- 
opment of the Western Farms and Ranges to.the'r fullest capacity. The Western Life Insurance Company that is in- 
vesting its assets in western farms is therefore aiding in the West’s development and should be supported in the fullest 
measure by the insuring public of the West. SUCH A COMPANY IS THE CONTINENTAL. Its assets of over a million 
dollars are available and being used in this way in every community where the Company operates. This is its fixed 


policy and it will be adhered to always. 


That THE CONTINENTAL is receiving the support of the people is best evidenced by the fact that it received in 
applications for new insurance more than $6,000,000.00 during the first eleven (11) months of this year, and issued over 
$5,000,000.00 in new policies during the same period. To this volume the readers of this magazine have contributed 
liberally. 


December is the month of Peace and Good Will. Permit us to extend to you our sincere good wishes for happiness 
in looking backward over the accomplishments of 1913, and to express the hope that 1914 may be filled with good 


things in fullest measure. 





THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 
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“VERIBEST” FOUR PLY PAPER FLEECE TWINE 





Wool 
Grower, more satisfaction to the 
Wool Buyer. 


More money for the 


The 


Twine made from paper are man- 


advantages of Fleece 


ifest. No particles of paper can 
come off, and be left in the wool, 
thus ruining the fabric, as is the 
case when Jute Twine is used. 


OUR FOUR-PLY 
‘“Veribest’”’ Twine 


is very light, yet has the required 
strength, is decidedly much more 
pliable than other Paper Twines, 
is much easier tied, and the knots 
This Four-Ply 
Twine will not cut 


never slip. 
“Veribest” 
the hands, as is generally the case 
with other twines. 


There is no question that the 
uSe of our Four-Ply “Veribest” 
Twine is rapidly growing. Tke 
Wool Buyer is now demanding 
his Wool be tied with “Veribest” 
Fleece Twine. 


The Wool Grower must use 
this “Veribest” Twine if he wants 
to get more money for his Wool 
and be abl: to make easy sales. 


We also manufacture the “Ster- 
ling” Single-Ply Paper Fleece 
Twine. 

Mr. Wool Grower order from 


your supply man early, so that 
you will not be disappointed. 





: | 
WORTENDYKE MFG. GO., RICHMOND, VA, U. S. A., Sole Manufacturers 


HOW PAGKED FOR SHIPMENT 


FIRST 
250 lengths, 81% feet each, tied 
in a small bundle. (See cut) 


SECOND 
Eight of the small bundles tied 
into a larger bundle containing 
2,000 lengths, 834 feet each. 


THIRD 


Five of the larger bundles 
packed into a burlap bale for 
shipping containing 10,000 lengths 
8144 feet each; weight of bale 
about 220 pounds. 


OPTIONAL 


Other lengths and plys can be 
furnished if we have sufficient no- 
tice, but the above length, and the 
Four-Ply “Veribest’ 
what we recommend. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
The Saml. Cupples W. W. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Hardwood Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

The Ames, Harris, Neville Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., Portland, 
Ore., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The Knollin Sheep Commis- 
sion Company, Chicago, II. 





brand is 


Wool Growers Central Storage 
Co., San Angelo, Texas. 
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THE Worps “Consigned To 
Knollin Sheep Commission Co.”’ 


on your billing is like the word 
“Szerfine” on silver—they stand 











for the best possible service at 


CHICAGO 
SOUTH OMAHA 
KANSAS CITY 
ST. JOSEPH 
DENVER 
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Scientific Range Management 


(By ARTHUR W. SAMPSON—Plant Ecologist, U. S. Forest Service.) 


RAZING in the United States is 
Ez natural industry. Conditions 

in this country have always been 
so favorable to the stock buniness that 
it has been accepted as an industry 
that needed little attention. For this 
reason the uses of the public range has 
developed along the lines 
of least resistence, those 
of seizing temporary prof- 
its without regard to fu- 
ture possibilities. 

Until very recently 
scarcely any effort was 
made to foster scientific 
management of the range 
to the end that produc- 
tivity might be increased 
to a maximum consistent 
with the conservation of 
the soil and the require- 
ments of forage growth. 
However, in the last few 
years, principally by rea- 
son of the increasing de- 
mand for range, brought 
about by the alluring 
prices of meats, stockmen 
of this country have been 
impressed with the need 
for a thorough going 
study which might re- 
store depleted range lands 
to their original produc- 
tivity and put the stock 
business on a firm and cer- 
tain basis. As a result 
much is now being done 
by the U. S. Forest Service 





Naturally the first thing a stockman 
wishes to accomplish in the case of a 
depleted range is to reseed it to the 
most palatable and nutritious range 
plants in as short a time as possible 
and especially without being deprived 
of the use of the range. After reseed- 





stock and how by the proper periods 
of grazing and handling of stock the 
highly palatable species may be main- 
tained indefinitely for grazing pur- 
poses. 

The first step to be taken in im- 
proving the carrying capacity of an 
over-grazed range is to 
determine which are the 
most important and de- 
sirable forage plants. This 
may readily be learned by 
the class of 
stock grazing the lands, 
and noting their chgice of 
forage.The second step is 
to become acquainted, in 
a general way at least, 
with the requirements of 
growth of the valuable 
plants, for it is evident 
that without some knowl- 
edge of the growth re- 
quirements little can be 
accomplished in way of 
improvement. Range for- 
age must be treated with 
the same consideration as 
a hay meadow. No farmer 
for example, who wishes 
to realize good returns 
from an alfalfa field for 
several successive years, 
will cut the crop as soon 
as it has made a few 
inches of growth nor will 
he continue this practice 


watching 








to improve the carrying 


Fi . 
capacity of the range ae 
lands to a high point 
and as speedily as possible. When it 


is recalled that about one-third of our 
natural grazing lands and nearly all 
the choice summer range are under the 
jurisdiction of the Forest Service it 
will be agreed that this work is far 
reaching. 


Grass seedling one year old showing root development and distribution of 
roots through the soil. 


ing the lands he naturally wants to 
maintain the forage crop in order to 
enjoy the benefits therefrom in future 
seasons. It is the aim of this article 
how an _ over-grazed range 
may be revegetated in a relatively 
short time without the elimination of 


to show 


throughout the season at 
one time or another when 
the plants have made suf- 
ficient height growth to be 
by the mower. 
The maximum food value either of 
a hay or forage crop is realized. only 
when the plants are developed to such 
an extent that they contain consider- 
able solid substances; and these de- 
sirable qualities are not present in 


scissored down 
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appreciable amounts until the plants 
are well advanced in development. 
Thus when vegetation is cut or grazed 
when succulent and delicate it is not 
only relatively poor in food value but 
if deprived of its foliage shortly after 
growth has begun the possibility of 
food storage in the roots, by means of 
which plants are nourished, is reduced 
to naught. If such practice is contin- 
ued the plants will starve and the in- 
evitable—that of reduction in the 
carrying capacity of the range, is sure 
to follow. 

The disastrous results brought about 
by premature grazing was definitely 
demonstrated by studies carried out by 
the writer in the interest of the Branch 
of Grazing of the U. S. Forest Service 
through what may be termed a “For- 
age Clipping” experiment. The plan 
of the experiment was as follows: In 
the spring of 1908, an area of average 
forage production and vigor, was 
fenced against stock. Plots were laid 
off within the area some of which were 
undisturbed while others were clipped 
close to the ground with sheep shears 
once monthly, and thus treated for 
three successive years. In the fourth 
season none of the plots were disturbed 
and the results were then noted. 

The non-clipped or check plots pro- 
duced from seven to ten times the for- 
age that did the clipped plots, growth 
started in the spring fully ten days 
earlier and the seed crop was nearly 
one hundred per cent heavier (the 
clipped plots producing virtually none) 


and the seed produced had _ notably 
higher germination strength. These 
results were compared with large 


tracts of range lands, some of which, 
by virtue of their inaccessibility had 
been fed off early in the year for sev- 
eral seasons, while others, which were 
less accessible, had not usually been 
grazed until the seed crop had ripened. 
On the former range the plants plainly 
showed a weakened condition, the 
stand was sparce and there was an 
abundance of forage seedlings of the 
palatable kinds. The latter grazing 
lands produced a better forage crop, 
an abundance of plump heavy seeds 
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and seedlings of the most palatable 
specie were found in abundance. 

So much for premature grazing. Now 
how are we to reseed a seriously over- 
grazed range? 


As already shown, to produce vigor- 
ous growth and mature a large crop of 
viable seed, perinnial plants (such as 
most of our valuable forage grasses 
and weeds) must have ample starch 
and other food substances stored in 
the roots from the previous years 
growth to feed both the part above 

















Figure 2. A two year old plant of mountain bunch- 
grass showing height growth and the remarkable root de- 
velopment. At this age there is little danger of injury to 
the plant if the range is grazed moderately. 

and below ground until the plant has 
developed abundant foliage to supply 
food for its use. When this 
necessary food supply is absent in the 
plant pantry—the roots, a change in 
the time of grazing is necessary. 


own 


The exact time at which it is safe 
to graze a range in need of reseeding 
may be readily determined by noting 
the time at which the most desirable 
plants mature their seeds. Obviously 
the lands should not be grazed so early 
in the season that the flower stalks 
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and developing seeds are eaten, but, 
on the contrary, the seed should have 
developed and dropped provided these 
plant activities are performed in suf- 
ficient time to utilize the forage. In_ 
the northwest the seed, even in the 
case of the elevated summer range, is 
ripened, in general, by September 1. 
From that time until inclement weather 
sets in there remains about one-fifth 
of the summer grazing period so that 
one-fifth of each sheep allotment may 
be reserved for late or “seed maturity” 
grazing each year. In central Utah in 
average seasons the seed of the ma- 
jority of the forage plants on ranges 
of from 9,000 to 11,000 feet elevation 
ripens and drop about August 20, so 
here about one-fourth of each allot- 
ment may be grazed after seed ma- 
turity. The forage at that time is 
eaten with considerable gusto and is 
of high value in producing a “solid” 
fat. 

The matter of establishing a satis- 
factory forage seedling stand is not 
only dependant upon the production of 
a good seed crop but upon the plant- 
ing of the seed as well. The import- 
ance of covering the seed cannot be 
emphasized to strongly. The writer 
has repeatedly observed that when a 
highly satisfactory seed crop was pro- 
duced on non-used ranges no seedlings 
of the most valuable species were in 
evidence in the following year. On 
adjoining ranges of exactly the same 
character, however, sheep had grazed 
the land in the autumn after seed ma- 
turity, and thus planted a seed crop, 
the seedling stand was _ remarkably 
dense and hardy and the parent plants 
in vigorous condition. 

Sheep are excellent harrows. They 
work the seed well into the ground, 
pulverize the soil to a_ satisfactory 
texture and leave the seed -bed in good 
condition for germination. 

Even though conditions in the 
autumn after grazing appear to be sat- 
isfactory to reproduction, however, it 
sometimes happens.that very few seed- 
lings are found in the following year. 
This, it has been learned, is due to 
poor germination strength of the seed 
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produced, a condition which is usually 
directly tracable to the low vitality of 
the seed plants. To produce a large 
and viable seed crop the plants re- 
maining on the range must first be 
given time to regain their lost vigor. 
This does not imply the necessity of 
eliminating the stock and thus waste 
the much needed forage but merely 
shows the necessity of protecting the 
land from foraging animals until after 
seed matures. One season of late 
grazing usually affords sufficient time 
in which to restore the vigor of the 
plant and in the following season a 
large and productive seed crop is prac- 
tically assured. 

Once a satisfactory forage seedling 
stand is started great care and good 
judgment must be exercised in graz- 
ing, for the young plants are readily 
injured by stock. If the lands are 
grazed early in the season the loss of 
seedlings is often so great as to prac- 
tically eliminate the stand. Even 
when sheep are not allowed on 
range until in the autumn, fifty per 
cent or more of the stand is not in- 
frequently This loss usually 
comes about either as a result of prun- 
ing of the roots, particularly the lat- 
eral or surface feeding ones as shown 
in figure 1, or the plants are partly or 
wholly pressed out of the ground, es- 
pecially when the soil is moist. 
In the second year the land should 
again be reserved for autumn grazing, 
though at this time, as shown in figure 
2, the root system is well developed 
and there is little danger of serious in- 
jury to the young stand. If, however, 
the two year old plants do not occur in 
sufficient density the range should be 
grazed lightly in order to foster the 
seedlings that have come in during 
that season. After the third year the 
range may be grazed early in the sea- 
son and another area in need of reseed- 
ing selected and handled as described. 


lost. 


The improvement in the range by 


the all important rotation system of 
grazing, as it is termed, is further 
demonstrated by figure 3. For the 


sake of simplicity it is assumed that 
the camps are equal in area and that 


the © 
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one-fourth of the grazing season re- 
mains after seed maturity, as is actual- 
ly the case in most of the summer 
ranges of southern Oregon, southern 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and the north 
half of California, and therefore one- 
fourth of an allotment may be reserved 
for grazing after seed maturity. 
Naturally the most seriously de- 
pleted portion of the range will be se- 
lected first. While this is being re- 
seeded the remainder will be grazed 
during the earlier part of the season. 
If this tract is restocked in two sea- 
sons, say 1914-15, a second area is se- 
lected, preferably remote from the first 
to facilitate protection against grazing. 
The first reservation will then be 
grazed easily so that the number of 





stock will not have to be_ reduced. 
When this second area has been re- 
To be To be To be To be 


Grazed | Grazed | Grazed | Grazed 
Autumn | Autumn | Autumn | Autumn 
1916-17 | 1920-21 | 1918-19 | 1914-15 











Figure 3. Diagrammatic sketch to show management of 
range in need of reseeding and the maintenance of the 
forage crop. While one area is being reserved for late 
autumn grazing the remainder of the allotment will be 
grazed at the usual time. 


seeded a third is selected, and so on, 
until the whole allotment has been re- 
stored to a _ normal forage density. 
After the entire range has been re- 
stocked it is well to alternate early and 
late croping of the different camps each 
year in order to give the vegetation a 
breathing spell as it were—a chance to 


recuperate and to produce an _  occa- 
sional seed crop from which a _ new 
stand may come. 

The salient points to be put into 


practice in restocking a depleted range 
then may be briefly summarized 
follows: 


as 


1. Repeated removal of the forage 
in the spring of the year seriously 
weakens the plant, decreases its herb- 


age production and prevents it from 
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producing seed. Premature grazing 
therefore should be discontinued as a 
general practice. 

2. Moderate grazing after seed ma- 
turity in no way interferes with the 
herbage production and seed crop and 
the stirring of the soil through tramp- 
ling is highly essential in securing re- 
production. Grazing after seed ma- 
turity therefore should be practiced in 
the case of lands in need of reseeding. 

3. The range should be grazed 
moderately after a seedling stand has 
been secured and no stock should be 
allowed on the land except late in the 
autumn until the young plants 
firmly established. 


are 
They are usually 
immune to serious injury from grazing 
in the autumn of the second year. 

4. The amount of range that may 
be set aside for autumn grazing will 
be determined by the time of seed ma- 
turity and the amount of forage re- 
quired for the stock to complete the 
season. 

5. After the first area selected has 
been thoroughly reseeded it may be 
grazed relatively early in the season 
and another set aside 


j or 
ing, 


for autumn graz- 
This system of alternate grazing 
should be continued at all times in 
order to maintain the vigor of the 
vegetation and at the same time allow 
an occasional seed crop to mature so 
that the maximum stand may be main- 
tained. 





WOOL OUTLOOK IN MONTANA, 


The former open range of northern 
Montana has been greatly diminished 
by the hundreds of homesteads lo- 
cated, and a reduction of nearly 20 per 
cent of the number of sheep formerly 
carried will necessariiy follow. | The 
quality of the remaining range, how- 
ever, is above the average, as feed was 
abundant and thoroughly cured before 
freezing ‘weather set in. 
through 


Sheep came 
the summer in exceptionally 
favorable condition, and with average 
winter conditions, the growth and 
quality of the coming wool clip should 
be above the average. 


F. I. LONG, Montana. 
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HORNS ON SHEEP. 





A gentleman living in the Willam- 
ette Valley asks us if a hornless Me- 
rino ram is a purebred Merino; also 
if such a ram will produce hornless 
rams when bred to Merino ewes; also 
if the horns are any benefit to the ram. 

A polled Merino ram may be just 
as purebred a Merino as one that is 
not polled. In all horned species of 
livestock there appears now and then 
animals that are hornless, even from 
parents that have strong, well devel- 
oped horns. In such cases the absence 
of horns does not indicate a mixture 
of blood lines. 

We cannot conceive that horns on 
sheep serve any useful purpose what- 
ever unless it is that horned rams may 
be more easily caught and handled, 
but on the other hand the horns pre- 
sent many disadvantages. Horned 
rams fight more than hornless ones. 
This fighting bruises the head and face 
and offers a favorable location for mag- 
gots. Then the horn curves in close 
to the neck and cheek and makes 
shearing difficult and also offers a 
place for flies to blow. And we also 
know of rams that have got their horns 
caught in the fence and have actually 
died. Careful Merino breeders have 
in many instances made an effort to 
perpetuate the horns for the reason 
that many Merinos do not have a good 
full neck and a pair of well developed 
horns help to cover up this deficiency. 
Then again many sheepmen believe 
that a strong, vigorous horn, indicates 
vigor in the ram, and they therefore 
select those that have big horns. How- 
ever, neither of these reasons have 
enough merit to justify the existence 
of horns, provided, the horns carry 
with them any real disadvantage what- 
ever. 

By the use of a polled ram the horns 
can rapidly be bred off Merino rams 
any time it is desired to do so. In the 
case of the polled bull bred to homed 
cows none of the off-spring will have 
true horns and at least 4 will be pure 
polled, and so produce when bred. 
We do not know whether Mendel’s 
law of dominance applies to horns on 
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sheep the same as on cattle—that is 
whether horns on sheep are dominent 
or recessive but in any event the use 
of the polled ram would soon elimin- 
ate the horns provided care in selection 
obtained. The greatest fleece we ever 
saw was on a polled Rambouillet ram 
at the Portland Sheep Show in 1911. 
The polled ram is just as good as any 
other and several breeders advertise 
polled Merinos. 





HOW TO DRESS MUTTON. 





Many farmers and sheepherders do 
not understand how to properly dress 
mutton. It is this lack of knowledge 
that is responsible for some of the 
prejudice that exists against this meat, 
for mutton or lamb that is not proper- 
ly dressed carries the sheep taste. Any 
one interested in dressing this animal 
should write to University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and ask for Exten- 
tion Bulletin No. 45. The bulletin is 
sent free. 


BEARS KILL SHEEP. 





In discussing predatory wild ani- 
mals with James Laidlaw of Idaho re- 
cently he spoke as follows: “We 
lambed about 85 per cent last spring 
but we would have done much better 
had it not been for the inroads made 
by a bunch of bear that wintered in 
the lava rock near our lambing camps. 
Altogether these bears killed around 
500 lambs for us as well as a few old 
sheep. They would attack the flock 
in the night and in the darkness it was 
impossible to drive them off before 
they had killed quite a few. Our ewes 
were divided up into several different 
bands and the bears attacked a new 
band every night. This made it im- 
possible to know just where to expect 
them. After killing a lamb the bear 
would eat out a little of the heart or 
liver and leave the rest of the carcass 
untouched. We killed one very large 
bear, wounded another and we think 
there were eight altogether. Their 
dens were in the rough lava rocks and 
after they reached them it was im- 
possible to do anything with them.” 
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A’ NEW INDUSTRY. 


Down in Southwestern Arizona on 
the government irrigation projects the 
new venture of growing long stapled 
or Sea Island cotton is succeeding. 
Outside of this district it has been 
impossible to grow a cotton with a 
staple long enough to supply our de- 
mand and as a result we have import- 
ed this particular grade from the 
South Sea Island or from Egypt. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has for a number of years been 
conducting experiments in Arizona to 
determine whether this long stapled 
variety could be grown there. Last 
year something over 500 acres was 
planted and the amount and quality of 
the cotton produced was in every way 
satisfactory. This cotton sold in the 
eastern markets at around 21 cents 
per pound. 





LIVESTOCK FEED SEIZED. 





Seizure of 223 bags of corn chop 
shipped from Kansas City, Mo., was 
made on September 27th, at Cherry- 
dale, Kansas, pursuant to the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, based upon the finding of the 
Bureau of Chemistry that samples of 
the stockfeed contained sand, the pres- 
ence of which rendered the product 
adulterated and misbranded within 
the meaning of the Food and Drugs 
act. The issue whether the feed was 
actually adulterated ard misbranded 
as alleged, will be determined by the 
court after an opportunity has been 
given to any person claiming the prop- 
erty in question to contest the govern- 
ment’s finding. 

Another, consignment of this product 
shipped by R. J. House & Co., from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Howard, Kansas 
was seized at its destination on simi- 
lar charges. This case likewise is 
pending an adjudication by the court. 





Our advertisers say that the Na- 
tional Wool Grower is the best adver- 
tising medium in existence to reach 
western sheepmen. This ought to be 
true for the sheepmen own the paper. 








T 
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The Outlook for Western Flocks 


An Interview with “Bob” Matheson, Swifts’ Sheep Buyer. 


Py porous to the average trader 


in the cavernous sheep house at 

the Chicago stock yards_ the 
stereotyped morning inquiry as to 
market prospects and the invariable 
reply is “What’s Bob doing?” “Bob,” 
by the way of elucidation, is Robert S. 
Matheson, chief of the Swift buying 
force, whose versatility in ovine lore 
is proverbial. Posted as few men are 
on every ramification of the trade, his 
opinion is sought by breeders, feed- 
ers and speculators in every part of 
the United States. Matheson has 
played a prominent part in developing 
mutton consumption and the Swift 
concern is a recognized leader in that 
trade, its displays of dressed lamb and 
mutton having acquired a nation-wide 
reputation and the package that is 
placed before the consumer in attrac- 
tive form is an effective selling agent 
for the commodity it 
Matheson’s opinion on trade prospects 
at this juncture is both instructive and 
encouraging to the grower. When I 
broached the subject, he remarked, 
“Suppose we. drop that old line of lug- 
ubrious conversation and indulge in a 
little optimism. The sheep business is 
not, in my opinion going to the dogs 
nor is the prospect before the grower 
gloomy. On the contrary I believe 
we are at the inception of an era of 
much higher prices and I am convinced 
that the man in the sheep business 
who is competent and sticks will have 
no reason to regret doing so. When 
the other fellow is quitting in disgust, 
The 
records will prove that this applies 
with equal force to every line of pro- 
duction and there is no logic in mak- 
ing either wool or mutton an excep- 
tion to the rule. 


“Any impression that mutton  con- 
sumption is decreasing is decidedly er- 
roneous,” continued Matheson, “and 
this alone warrants optimism. What 
has happened to the cattle business is 
about to be repeated with sheep. We 
can all recall how prediction of cattle 


represents. © 


scarcity was 
period of 


ridiculed through the 
liquidation when nearly 
everybody was imbued with a determ- 
ination to get out and markets were 
constantly glutted. The inevitable 
happened and current prices tell the 
story of depletion. The same process 
of liquidation has been going on in 
sheep. Calves were marketed no more 














The Purest of All Meats. 


recklessly than have successive crops 
of live lambs gone to the butcher and 
no prophet is needed to forecast the 
outcome. As sure as we ran into a 
period of cattle scarcity, just so cer- 
tain will a shortage of mutton ma- 
terialize, and the man who has a flock 
of ewes in that emergency will possess 
a dividend paying investment. 


“I say that mutton consumption is 
increasing advisedly, the campaign of 
education carried on by the National 


Wool Growers’ Association and the 
packers is giving results. A year ago 
heavy mutton accumulated in freez- 


ers, but this year we have been on a 
hand-to-mouth basis right along, noth- 
ing has gone into freezers and_ the 
price of sheep has ruled considerably 
higher than last year. Hotel and 
restaurant demand for mutton has ex- 
panded gratifyingly, the high cost of 
beef and pork having undoubtedly 
been a stimulant. We are going into 
the winter with no reserve stocks and 
that is always a healthy market in- 
fluence. 

“Lamb consumption in the United 
States is steadily growing. It ha§ be- 
come one of the most popular meats 
and I believe growers will have rea- 
son to be highly satisfied with prices 
during the next few years. Lamb is 
essentially a summer food and its pop- 
ularity is spreading all over the contin- 
ent. A few years ago we depended on 
the New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton markets to absorb the bulk of our 
dressed lamb output, but today not to 
exceed 20 per cent of the product goes 
in that direction. Our southern trade 
has expanded 35 to 40 per cent accord- 
ing to locality and Chicago has become 
one of the largest mutton consuming 
centers of the United States. Ten 
years ago little lamb or mutton was 
eaten in the Mississippi valley, while 
at present the bulk of western produc- 
tion is consumed ir that territory. 
This increase in consumption has not 
been accompanied by corresponding 
gain in production and steady enhance- 
ment of values has been the logical 
A few years back $5.50 per 
cwt. was considered a good Chicago 
price for a fat lamb, while this year 
feeders have sold by the thousand at 
$6.75, and I know of one instance 
where the extreme tail end of a west- 
ern band brought $5.50 on the range in 
Idaho. 


result. 


I am willing to go on record 








a 
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with a prediction that we are facing 
a period of materially higher prices 
and the man who sticks to his ewes 
will be in the same enviable position 
as the cowman who refused to part 
with his holdings and is now in a posi- 
tion to dictate terms to the prospective 
purchaser of his calves. 

“T am not oblivious of the fact that 
the sheep grower has had plenty of 
tribulations to wrestle with,” said 
Matheson, “but the time is here when 
we can consistently fiddle on the other 
string. While it is possible that mole 
hills have not been magnified into 
mountains unceasing clamor about the 
dire results of free wool and mutton, 
tight money and settiers invasion has 
been sufficient to aggravate liquidation 
and discourage growers. We are not 
a frozen-meat eating people and if we 
go on that basis it will be through 
sheer necessity. Frozen mutton or 
lamb cannot be sold except at a heavy 
discount in this country and if people 
can get access to domestic product 
they will not eat the frozen article. 
In mutton especially the 
consumer is fastidious, demanding 
quality insistently. If any consider- 
able quantity of frozen Argentine or 


American 


Australian mutton finds a market here ~ 


it will be at a discount of 4 to 5 cents 
per pound when domestic product is 
plentiful, or probably 2 cents when it 
is scarce, but the point is that the ma- 
jority of consumers will demand do- 
mestic product, consequently it is ob- 
viously an inopportune time for the 
grower to drop out. Here we are 
running into a period of beef scarcity, 
with the hog industry in serious need 
of fostering and if the public finds cost 
of beef and pork onerous, it will 
naturally go to mutton. There was 
an idea that Canada could furnish us 
a lot of mutton but the reverse is the 
case, both sheep and lambs _ being 
higher at Canadian than American 
markets, in fact Canada is on an im- 
port basis. A point I wish to empha- 
size is the necessity for maintenance 
of domestic supply in order that the 
consumer may not get weaned away 
from it. Semi-famines always exert a 
had influence in this respect. 
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“From what sources are we to ex- 
pect our future domestic supply of 
mutton? Theoretically the small farm 
flock is a money maker, but in practice 
it does not work out and if the mutton 
eaters of the country had to depend on 
farm product, mutton would be in the 
same category of luxuries as terrapin 
and lobster. The native lamb crop is 
steadily dwindling and in the farming 
states mutton production is largely 
limited to finishing western stock. The 
native lamb crop of 1913 has been the 
lightest in many years and liquidation 
of native ewes warrants expectancy 
of a still smaller supply next year. The 
lamb raising industry of the middle 
south, confined largely to Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee is merely a 
filler-in, supply from that source serv- 
ing to tide over the hetween-hay-and- 
grass period, after fed western stuff is 
marketed and before the range grass 
crop is available. Without this brief 
southern supply a temporary famine 
would exist and the fact that it is avail- 
able is a boon in more than one sense 
as it keeps the market alive. Thus-it 
will be seen that the western grower 
is supreme in his own sphere. With- 
out the crop of the trans-Missouri 
region there would be little mutton 
for distribution and this very fact war- 
rants growers in that part of the 
United States naturally adapted as it 
is to the industry, in maintaining it. 
That the sheep business is a specialty 
will not be disputed. Not only has the 
western specialist a steadily broaden- 
ing market for his fat stock, but corn- 
belt feeders must depend on him for 
thin stuff to consume their hay and 
grain. This gives him a competitive 
market, and competition is becoming 
keener each year as the west produces 
more hay and grain, bulky crops that 
must be fed where grown to be profit- 
able. Cornbelt farmers have discov- 
ered that nothing rehabilitates their 
grain land like sheep manure and a 
condition has been reached where they 
can. feed western stock for the manure 
it leaves on their farms. Each year 
they are competing with killers dur- 
ing the summer season for lambs that 
formerly went to the latter without 
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opposition and this demand has been 
accentuated by current scarcity of 
stock cattle, which has forced thou- 


sands of cornbelt farmers to turn to, 
Under prospective conditions» 


sheep. 
the west will have a practical, mon- 
opoly of sheep raising and the grower 
in that sphere will enjoy several kinds 
of market, insuring higher prices for 
tail ends than fat lambs realized a few 
years ago. 

“While contention has been made 
that heavy market receipts in recent 
years have merely indicated increased 
production the reverse is the 
Liquidation has been free and unre- 
strained until a climax has been prac- 
tically reached. Montana and Wyoming 
have reduced flock materially and in 
Washington and Oregon the same re- 
duction process has been in evidence. 
Texas has also been getting out of the 
sheep business and only in Idaho and 
Nevada has the flock held its own or 
increased. Three years ago J. B. Long 
of Montana had 150,000 sheep, but is 
now down to 60,000. The Rea Bros. 
have also cut down and a score of oth- 
ers pursuing a similar policy could be 
enumerated. Ewe lambs have been 
slaughtered in nearsighted fashion and 
if all this does not spell shortage, my 
guessing is wrong. Instead of keep- 
ing pace with increased consumption 
we have been lagging and what will 
happen to the price list if consumption 
is not curtailed may be imagined. The 
convenience of the package, both as to 
cost and size, favors mutton and I am 
becoming apprehensive that during the 
next few years there will not be 
enough to go around. The least de- 
sirable development is decreased con- 
sumption on 
cost. 


case. 


“So far as wool is concerned we are 
on a hand-to-mouth basis all over the 
world. Free trade is undoubtedly dis- 
couraging to growers, but I believe in 
looking on the bright side of things. 
Consumption of wool is steadily in- 
creasing and the same argument ap- 
plies to sheep skins. Cattle hides are 


scarce and sheep skins are being used 
as a substitute, causing material ap- 
preciation in the value of pelts. A 


account of > 








we 


—— 
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few years ago sheep skins were a drug. 
Now manufacturers are constantly 
clamoring for them and the world’s 
price make the market. 

“Meat consumption all over the 
world is increasing, a fact we must not 
ignore in estimating results of free 
trade. This means a general leveling 
of prices, mainly in an upward direc- 
tion because production cannot keep 
pace wiih increasing consumption. We 
have been regaled with reports of en- 
ormous lamb crops in Australia and 
South America, but my information 
convinces me that these are to be dis- 
counted. Europe is already admit- 
ing frozen mutton as the health of 
the sheep does not handicap its pro- 
duct as in the case of other animal 


preduct. The next five years. will 
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but there is room for more enterprise 
in this direction. With free trade the 
grower must develop the mutton ca- 
j acity of his flock to the maximum de- 
gree, insuring excellence of the pro- 
duct. An illustration of the effective- 
ness of this is afforded by the popu- 
larity of the Wood Live Stock com- 
pany’s lambs which sell on their repu- 
tation both alive and dressed. Send 
a distributor a Wood lamb and he can 
be satisfied with no other, demands 
them from January to December if 
they can be had. The result is that 
feeders pay a premium for the thin 
end, knowing they will sell on their 
merits when fat. Anybody can pro- 
duce the same results as it is merely 
a matter of specializing.” 


Epitomized Mr. Matheson’s opinion 





Mu'ton. 


largely increase the sphere of mutton 
distribution and with any considerable 
curtailment of production growers will 
benefit. The army of settlers now in- 
vading the northwest could get into no 
more lucrative business sheep 
raising, the climate being peculiarly 
adapted to the industry, while a flock 
will yield two crops annually and un- 
like the cattle business produce _ re- 
turns within a year of making the in- 
vestment. As an agent for marketing 
the bulky crops of the irrigated re- 
gions, remote as they are from market, 
the sheep has no equal. 


than 


“Much improvement has been made 
in western flocks in recent years and 
to this has been due in a large measure 


the enhanced popularity of mutton, 


is that recent liquidation must serious- 
ly curtail domestic production of mut- 
ton during the next few years while 
consumptive demand is more than 
likely to expand; that breeding in the 
region east of the Missouri river, save 
in such states as Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee has dropped to small 
and unreliable volume and that if the 
country is to have anything like an 
adequate supply of lamb and mutton 
the trans-Missouri region must pro- 
duce it. He neither expects frozen 
mutton to become popular nor the 
American market to be glutted with 
it. His assurance of increasing pop- 
ularity from an 


of mutton comes 


authorative and indisputable source 


and ought to be encouraging. 
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SMALL CONSUMPTION OF 
MUTTON IN UNITED STATES. 





The small consumption of mutton in 
this country has engaged the atten- 
tion of the bureau of animal industry 
for some years. That bureau’s report 
for 1911 shows the average per capita 
consumption of different classes of 
meat in the United States, the United 
Kingdom (Great Britain and Ireland), 
Germany, and France. 

In annual total consumption of meat 
(including lard) the United States 
shows 172 pounds per capita, the 
United Kingdom 119 pounds, Germany 
113, and France 80 pounds. More in- 
teresting is the amount of mutton and 
lamb consumed per head yearly. In 
the United States this is 6% pounds 
or 4 per cent of the total, while the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom use 
mutton and lamb to the extent of 22 
per cent of their meat diet, Germany 
2 per cent, and France 11 per cent. 

The extent to which the above dif- 
ferences are attributable to variation 
in values is shown in the prices in 
those countries, given in the same _re- 
port of the bureau of animal industry. 
In 1911 London English carcass beef 
prices averaged less than 1 cent a 
pound above Chicago and New York 
carcass prices, while in some months 
of that year they were no higher. Dur- 
ing the same year London mutton car- 
cass prices were commonly 2 cents 
higher than in Chicago and New York 
and a greater difference 
lamb prices. 


existed in 


Evidently American consumers have 
still something to learn of economy in 
furnishing the meat ciet, and a wider 
demand for mutton and lamb is to be 
expected. Prices maintained for sheep 
and lambs 1912 indicate a 
broader demand for sheep products. 
These facts give assurance of stability 
to sheep raising enterprises in which 
the carcass value is given considera- 
tion—Press Bulletin, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Get us a new subscriber for the Na 
tional Wool Grower. 
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“RELIANCE” PAPER FLEECE TWINE 





IT’S THE “BROWN” KIND 
HAS DOES 
REQUIRED THE WORK 
STRENGTH RIGHT 





HAS TWICE THE STRENGTH OF ANY OTHER PAPER TWINE 


MADE SOFTER NOW— WILL NOT CUT THE HANDS —KNOTS WILL NOT SLIP 
RESISTS GREASE AND MOISTURE BETTER THAN ANY OTHER 





PACKED FOR 


DISTRIBUTORS 
SHIPMENT BURLAP BALES Bemis Omaha Bag Co., Omaha, Neb. Z.C. M. I., Salt Lake City, Utah 
250 Lengths to a Bunch 10,000 Pieces, 8 ft. lengths, weigh 210 Ibs. Bemis Bros. Bag Co., San Francisco, Cal. T.C. Power& Co., Helena, Mont. 


10 Bunches to a Package 


10,000 Pieces, 834 ft. lengths, weigh 220 Ibs. Montgomery Blunk & Co., Mountain Home, Idaho 
4 Packages to a Burlap Bale 


Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, Nev. 


SCHERMERHORN BROS. CO. OMAHA, NEB. 




















WOOL BAGS 


TWINE } ohurs| for TYING FLEECES 











BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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“WOOLY”’ “BULLY 
During Your Stay In the City Make This Your Stopping Place 


SEMLOH HOTEL 


EUROPEAN $1.00 and UP 


Feather Beds Woolen Blankets Clean and Cheerful 
ALMOST NEXT DOOR TO YOUR HEADQUARTERS 














TAKE YOUR MEALS AND REFRESHMENTS AT A GOOD PLACE 


SEMLOH LOUVRE CAFE 


The Largest and Prettiest Cafe in the West 
MUSIC, ENTERTAINERS, BEST OF FOOD AND SERVICE 


Four Beautiful Young Lady Singers. 
“Ss ““PLEASING”’ 


























THE SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 








Exclusive Western Agents for 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 








Stock 






STEWART » tot | ew} 
Machines ana Extras 
on Hand. 


Write today for catalogue 
and full information 


DISTRIBUTERS KEMPS BRANDING PAINT 











Warren Live Stock Co’s. Plant, Cheyenne, Wyo. 








Shear Faster Get More Wool Leave No Second Cuts Do Not Injure Sheep 
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THE WORLD’S SHEEP. 

Below we publish a table showing 
the number of sheep in the world at 
the last census as compared with the 
census of 1895. This table indicates 
that there are 97,000,000 more sheep 
in the world today than there was in 
1895. However, the table is misleading 
to those interested in growing clothing 
wool. Of the 97 million increase in 
the world’s sheep it is to be noted that 
88 millions of this is accounted for 
by the increase in Asia. Now Asia 
does not produce clothing wool or what 
we know as clothing wool. Her wool 
is mostly carpet wool and even then 
many of her sheep are not shorn. The 
increase of 20 million head in Africa 
is partly accounted for by the increase 
in bastard or native sheep as they are 
called. There is a decrease of 20 mil- 
lion head in Europe but this decrease 
is partly in parts of Russia and does 
not represent sheep that produces 
clothing wool. Therefore when all the 
facts are considered it seems that the 
world’s supply of sheep that produce 
clothing wool has actually decreased 
in the last 18 years, but at the same 
time the world’s consumers of this 
wool have increased about 36 per cent. 
The reason that wool prices have not 
advanced more than they have is due 


to the development of wool substi- 
tutes. 
Sheep. 

Europe. At Latest Dates. 1895 
Unit. King. 31,082,461 
Russia .46,989,000* 
France . ..17,110,760 
Spain . ...15,117,105 
Italy . . 11,162,708 
Turkey . 6,912,568 
Aust.-Hung 12,454,223 
Bulgaria .. 8,130 997 
Germany . 7,703,710 
Roumania . 5,655,444 
Portugal .. 3.072,998 
Greece . .. 4,568,158 
Servia . 3,160,166 
Norway . . 1,393,488 
Sweden . . 1,010,217 
Finland . 904,447 
Denmark and 

Iceland . 1,319,197 
Netherlands 889036 
Switzerland. 159,727 
Montenegro 400,000 
Belg um 235,722 





- 179,432,132 198,194,214 
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*Including Goats. 
Australasia . . 


107,202,020 110,561,331 


South America, 


Argentine .80,401,486 
Uruguay . .26,286,296 
Chile . . 4,224,266 
Falk. Isl. 724,736 
Colombia 746,000 
Other States 408,327 


- 112,791,111 102,847,134 


North America, 


U. S. A. . .52,836,168 
Mexico . 3,424,430 
Canada . 2,512,650 
Newf’d’l’d 78,052 


Other States 196,380 


59,047,680 57,158,609 


Africa. 
Algeria . 9,066,916 
Cape of Good 

Hope . 19,026,884 
British East 

Africa . . 6,000,000 
Orange River 

Colony . 7,481,251 
Transvaal . 3,170,708 
Natal . . 1,068,996 
German East 

Africa .. 1,560,000 
German 

South-West 

Africa 300,722 
Rhodesia 250,182 
Sudan 952,950 
Tunis . 615,584 
Madagascar 333,454 
Uganda Pro- 

tectorate 471,297 
All other 

Africa 


-- 1,130 335 
———-_ 51,429,279 31,890 052 





As‘a. 
Turkey in 
Asia . . 45,000,000 
Siberia .. 38,017,000 
British 
India . . 26,558,912 
Ceylon 96,335 
Japan. . 3,411 
Cyprus. . 294,456* 
Philippin 
Islands . 88,760 
——_———-- 110,058,874 21,957,752 
Totals . . 619,961,096 522 609,023 





RAINFALL AND 
WOOL GROWTH. 


The following statement showing 
the influence that rainfall and good 
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feed has in the production of wool is 
from Dalgety’s Review and relates to 
a flock of 40,000 sheep in Australia. 
It also shows the improvement that | 
has been made in this particular flock. * 

In 1893, with 12 inches of rainfall, 
the flock cut 6 pounds 5 ounces; 1894, 
cut 8 pounds 11 ounces; 1895, cut 6 
pounds 14 ounces, rain fall 8 inches; 
1896, cut 9 pounds 6 ounces ; 1905, rain- 
fall 8 inches, cut 7% pounds; 1908, 
rain fall 9 inches, cut 9 pounds 1 
ounce; 1911, the whole flock cut 12% 
pounds. While the rainfall is not giv- 
en for some years, enough is given 
to show the great influence it has on 
the wool clip. It is also to be noted 
that there is a marked increase in the 
wool product of this flock. 





JAPANESE WOOLEN 
MILL CONSOLIDATION. 





A Reuter dispatch states that repre- 
sentatives of the leading woolen fac- 
tories met in conference at Yokohama 
at the instance of the Japan Indus- 
trial Association, to consider a propos- 
al to combine the existing concerns in- 
to a trust. The decision arrived at is 
said to have been that a combine 
should be effected as soon as the Sen- 
ju Woolen factory has been transferred 
to private hands. It is understood 
that the government has already de- 
cided to sell the factory to the trust 
at a price covering the amount of capi- 
tal invested in the enterprise. 





LAMBING RETURNS 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


The government of New South 
Wales has issued the following figures 
showing the percentage of lambs rais- 
ed in that commonwealth during the 
last few years. The number of ewes 
bred each year for which these figures 
are given is about 20,000,000. 


Per cent of Per cent of 


Year. lambs dropped lambs raised 
1908 73% 53% 

1909 79 65 

1910 80 62 

1911 80 70 

1912 63 37 drouth 


1913 75 65 
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UST now the wool growers are 
hearing a great deal about wool 
substitutes and their bad effect on 
wool prices. Yet the opinion of the 
writer, based on experience in connec- 
tion with wool exhibits, is that the av- 
erage wool grower has a very vague 
and hazy knowledge of just what is a 
wool substitute. 

Nor is this haziness to be wondered 
at, for even in the trade there is some 
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Wool Substitutes 


(By J. A. HILL, University of Wyoming) 


ulterant of woolen fabrics, but it is 
also encroaching upon the field of wool 
openly and fairly. To see that this is 
true one has but to remember hosiery 
and underwear. Woolen socks are 
scarcely worn any more except by out- 
door workers in the coldest climates. 
Yet for all this “wool substitute” as 
the term is used by manufacturers does 
not include cotton. It may be stated 
then in the first place that wool sub- 


able for this purpose. The difference 


between them is based on the fact that 


wool substitutes have a_ secondary 
origin. They orginate as _ by-pro- 


ducts of the manufacture of wool into 
wearing apparel or into fabrics for 
other uses, or they are the wool fibers 
reclaimed from fabrics that have been 
more or less used, or in other words, 
from rags. 


The first class might well be called 




















om 


@ confusion as to names and this con- 
fusion is made worse for the layman 
by the fact that many of the terms 
used in a technical sense in the trade 
have a much broader meaning as they 
are popularly used. 

Take the term “wool substitute.” It 
is plain that in the broader sense this 
should include cotton, for cotton as a 
matter of fact is the great wool sub- 
stitute. It not only takes the place 
of wool secretly and unfairly as an ad- 


this technical sense are 
made up of fibers of wool. That is to 
say that they all grew on sheep, al- 
though in some cases it must have been 
The difference be- 
tween wool substitutes and just plain 


stitutes in 


very long ago. 


wool does not lie in their primary or- 
igin nor in their physical and chemical 
structure. No chemical test will dis- 
tinguish a wool substitute from ordin- 
ary wool. A microscopic examination 


gives results that are far from depend- 


Types of shoddy.—(1) Old black serge and shoddy made therefrom; (2) fine dark merinos and shoddy made therefrom; (3) old sweaters and 


shoddy made therefrom; (4) new tailor clippings containing some cotton and wool extract made therefrom. 


by-product wool and the second class, 
rag wool. 

This wool substi- 
tutes it seems, is not only logical with 
respect to origin but also with respect 
to the way in which they are related to 
the industry of wool growing. The 
fact that the wastes or by-products of 
wool on its way to becoming clothing 


classification of 


have a commercial value must in some 
degree add to the value of the wool 
itself. While, on the other hand, rags 
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from wornout fabrics are of so little 
value to the original owners that the 
fiber derived from them might just as 
well have grown on trees so far as add- 
ing to the value of the original fabric 
is concerned. Whoever sold old rags 
for enough to pay for the time con- 
sumed in haggling over the price with 
some ancient peddler? The sale of by- 
products, however, is an important 
source of income to manufacturing es- 
tablishments. Hence it is important 
to keep in mind, so far at least as the 
wool grower is concerned, the economic 
difference between by-product 
and rag wool. 


wool 


The wool trade as a rule does not 
make a clear-cut distinction between 
by-product wool and rag wool. Wool 
substitutes are ordinarily classified as 
wastes and shoddies. The latter class 
includes all that we have termed rag 
wool, but in addition takes in certain 
fibers that are obtained as a by-pro- 
duct of finishing cloth as well as the 
fibers reclaimed from tailors clips and 
hence a by-product of clothing manu- 


facture. 
A word now about this’ term 
“shoddy.” Herein lies the source of u 


good deal of the popular confusion 
about wool substitutes. The meaning 
of this word has- become so broadened 
by use that it has come to stand for 
anything that is cheap or worthless or 
a sham. To many people “shoddy,” 
so far as it stands for anything definite 
in regard to cloth, means “part cotton.” 
They do not realize that it originated 
to designate a certain kind of reclaimed 
wool fiber and is so used today. In 
the trade on the other hand shoddy 
has two distinct meanings. First, as 
has already been stated, it is applied 
to the entire class of rag wools, and 
second, in a narrower sense, it is the 
name of the wool reclaimed from a 
particular kind of rags. 

This may be seen in the following 
diagram, showing the classification of 
wool substitutes. This shows that the 
four kinds of shoddies are: shoddy, 
mungo, extract wool and flocks. 
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Wool Substitutes. 

(Trade Classification.) 
A—Wastes. (Principal ones given.) 
1. Noils——Short fibers combed out in 

making worsteds. 
2. Garnetted Stock.—Fibers 
ered from waste yarn. 
B—Shoddies. (Made either from 
new clippings or old rags.) 
1. Shoddy.—Made from unfelted soft 
rags. 
2. Mungo.—Made 


recov- 


from felted and 
hard rags. 

3. Extract Wool.—Made from rags 
from which the cotton has been 


burned by chemicals. 





4. Flocks.—A sort of wool powder. 

Now to go back to our own classi- 
fication and take up by-product wool 
it will be found that, from the time 
wool enters the mill until it leaves the 
clothing factory, practically every pro- 
cess through which it passes results 
in more or less waste. Wool that con- 
tains burrs must go through a machine 
called a burr picker. This machine 
tears out the burrs and along with 
them come many short and_ broken 
fibers. These, after the burrs are 
destroyed by acid, are known as burr 
waste or burred stock. At the cards, 
which are machines for loosening up 
the wool and thoroughly mixing it, 
many inferior fibers are separated from 
the main stream of wool. Thus there 
is obtained card fly. 

After leaving the- cards wool 
comes, as it were, to the parting of the 
ways between the two great branches 
of the wool industry. If it is short, 
weak wool, such as is known in the 
market as clothing wool, it goes al- 
most directly to the spinning machines 
and is spun into what the trade calls 
woolen yarn. This kind of yarn is 
made up of both long and short fibers 
crossed in every direction. It is a 
soft, fuzzy yarn such as is used in 
making blankets and flannels. 

If, however, the wool is of good 
length and sound, the kind which in 
the west is called staple wool, it is 
generally combed before being spun. 
The combs take out all the short fibers 
and leave the long ones parallel ready 
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to be spun into smooth, shiny worsted 
yarn. This is the kind of yarn used 
in making serges and all so-called 
worsteds. 


The short fibers that are combed out e 


in preparing wool for worsteds are 
called noils. They are by far the 
most important of the by-product 
wools. They are new wool and their 
only inferiority lies in the shortness of 
fiber. Had the wool been spun with- 
out being combed this by-product 
would never have been separated from 
the main stream. Noils are used in 
nearly all the better classes of wool- 
ens. It is obvious that they are not 
used in worsteds for they have to be 
removed in order to make worsted. 

In spinning either woolen or worsted 
yarn there is some waste produced, but 
it is relatively unimportant. 

From the time the yarn is spun until 
it is finally woven into cloth there is 
a continuous. waste due to breaking 
and snarling. These yarn wastes are 
reduced to fiber, which in the case of 
worsted at least forms a by-product 
of very high quality, being in 
cases superior to ordinary 
wool. 


most 
clothing 
This garnetted stock as it is 
called can very often be combed. 

In finishing certain kinds of cloth 
there is a process called shearing. That 
is, the surface fibers are cut off by a 
machine. that works on about the same 
principle as a lawn mower. The fibers 
thus shorn off are very short, and are 
called flocks. They are worked into 
felted fabrics such as beavers and 
meltons in the process of fulling. 

When the cloth gets into the cloth- 
ing factory there is considerable waste 
in cutting it up for garments. The 
small pieces of cloth which result are 
saved and sold. They are called tail- 
or’s clips or new clips. They are re- 
duced to fiber producing shoddy, 
mungo, extract wool or flocks, just the 
same as if they were old rags. The 


only difference is that, assuming they 
were made entirely of new wool, the 
fibers in them have not deteriorated 
by being worn and weathered. 

Now when it comes to our second 
class of rag wools, every one is more 
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or less familiar with rag men who 
work from house to house earning a 
meagre living by gathering rags and 
selling them to large dealers. These 
rags gradually accumulate in large 
warehouses where they are sorted, and 
from whence they go to the shoddy 
mills. The sorts into which rags are 
made are almost innumberable, but all 
that is necessary to consider here is 
the division into the three great classes 
that produce the three principal kinds 
of shoddy. Soft unfulled 
rags, from which shoddy proper, the 
best of the rag wools, is produced; 
hard or felted rags, from which mungo 
is produced; and the mixed rags, that 
is, rags which contain cotton and 
from which extract wool is produced. 
Mixed rags are treated with acid and 


These are: 


then baked, which process reduces the 
cotton to a black brittle substance that 
is easily crushed to a powder and 
blown out. This process is called car- 
bonizing. 

Once the rags are sorted and cleaned 
the process of shoddy making is com- 
paratively simple. The rags are run 
called a_ picker. 
This consists of a number of spiked 
cylinders which tear them to shreds 
fine enough to be carded. It is easy 
to see that in addition to being injured 
by the wearing and weathering, to 
which the rags were originally sub- 
jected, the fiber is also greatly broken 
and torn in this process of shredding 
and carding. 


through a machine 


Hence this rag wool is 

indeed an inferior sort of wool fiber, 

and is truly deserving of the stigma 

which is attached to the word shoddy. 
(To be Continued.) 


WOOL PROSPECTS IN NEVADA. 
In reply to your letter of November 
11 will say that the quality of the wool 
for the coming season should be of 
the very best. We had a fine summer 
and fall and all the sheep will go onto 
the winter range in fine condition. I 
think the number of sheep in this sec- 
tion is about the same as last year. 
Most of the growers sell their lambs 
and replace them with sheep purchased 
E. WOLFE, Nevada. 


elsewhere. 
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WHAT THE CRIMP TELLS. 


The wool grower who has spent a 
year growing a staple of fine wool 
looks at the wool and admires the 


beautiful crimp in the fiber but too 
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Fibers of very fine wool magnified 400 times, showing 
scales on surface. 


often does not know the lesson that 
this crimp teaches. The experienced 
wool user sees in this crimp the whole 
story of the wool fiber, its past history 








Half-blood wool, 12 
crimps per inch 


Fine Merino, 35 
crimps per inch 


and future use. The crimp is the in- 


dex of its character. 
The crimp in the fiber as a general 
rule measures the fineness of the fiber. 
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The greater the number of crimps per 
inch the finer will be the fiber. In the 
very finest fiber of Merino wool there 
may be as many as 35 crimps per inch. 
In a fiber of coarse Lincoln or Cots- 
wold wool there may be but two 
crimps per inch. The fiber with the 35 
crimps per inch will be about 1-2300 
of an inch in diameter. The fiber with 
only two crimps per inch will be about 
1-400 of an inch in diameter. In other 
words, the coarse fiber is six times as 
large as the fine fiber. A Merino wool 
with 18 crimps per inch would be 
about 1-1200 of an inch in diameter. 

The illustrations here published 
show how the crimp influences the 
fiber. The Merino fiber has 35 crimps 
per inch and is about 1-2300 of an 
inch in diameter. The half-blood fiber 
has 12 crimps per inch and is 1-863 of 
an inch in diameter. 

The elasticity of a fiber of wool de- 
pends upon the number and kind of 
crimps that it contains. This elasti- 
city is highly important for it gives 
strength and pliability to the cloth. 
Each fiber of wool is coated with a 
great number of scales upon its sur- 
face. The greater the number of 
crimps and the finer the wool ¢he 
greater the number of scales per inch. 
The fine wool shown in the illustra- 
tion has 7,000 scales upon each inch 
of its surface. The coarse fiber shown 
has only about 1,000 scales per each 
inch. These scales are attached to the 
fiber with about two-thirds of their 
surface free. In the manufacture of 
wool by the carding process the wool 
is not combed but rolled into a thin 
guaze like rope, with fibers lying in 
Here it is that the 
crimps and scales play an important 
part. In this form of manufacture the 
crimps insure that every fiber will at 


every direction. 


many points be in contact with one or 
many other fibers. This means that 
the little scales on the surface of the 
fibers will readily become locked to- 
gether giving the garment the appear- 
ance of being felted. This is what 
the manufacturer aims at. He wants 
the scales on one fiber to slip beneath 
the scales on the next fiber and so on 
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with each fiber until the entire piece of 
cloth becomes a solid structure not 
showing a single thread out of which 
it was made. In order to assist this 
locking or felting the cloth, after it is 
woven, is put in a large drum contain- 
ing big steel balls. As the drum turns 
these balls keep falling on the cloth and 
hammering it so as to drive the fibers 
together and get them all to lock by 
means of the little scales along their 
surface. 

Now the long wool with little crimp 
and but few scales along its surface 
cannot be felted together, therefore it 
must be combed until all the fibers 
lie along side of each other. Then 
they are twisted into a yarn because 
each fiber is long eough to overlap. 
This kind of yarn is then woven into 
cloth which, when held up to the light, 
as a rule shows each thread. The 
fine Merino wool when felted into cloth 
such as the cloth on the billiard table 
makes a fabric that light will not pen- 
etrate. Now these fine wools would 
felt on the sheeps back in many cases 
were it not for the grease and oil with 
which the fiber is covered. 

So much then for the crimp in the 
wool. All the sheepman needs to know 
about crimps is that the more crimps 
per inch the finer the wool. That 
the crimps should be evenly distribut- 
ed along the surface of the fiber. And 
that they should be bold and strong 
and that a Merino wool that is not 
crimped is either a diseased wool or 
one of most inferior character. 





PROTECTING RANGE GRASSES. 





P. B. Moss of the Deseret Livestock 
Company said to us the other day: 

“Our company aims to seed down 
about three camps every year. We 
do this by keeping the sheep off the 
camps to be seeded until sometime in 
August until the seeds are ripe, then 
we turn them on. We work this so 
that we have different camps to seed 
each year so that in time the whole 
range has been seeded. We can easi- 
ly see the difference in the camps that 
have been seeded, especially is this 
noticeable in the growth of weeds.” 
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LETTING WOOL GROW. 





For experimental purposes in Aus- 
tralia some years ago a _ number of 
Merino sheep were left unshorn for ten 
years to determine how long the wool 
would grow. At the end of ten years 
the wool was twelve inches long. At the 
end of the first year it was 2% inches 
long; at the end of the second year 
it was 4%4 inches long and during the 
last four years it grew only half an 
inch. Growth had apparently ceased 
before the tenth year. In a fleece of 
one years’s growth actual tests have 
shown that two-thirds of its growth 
takes place during the first six months 
after shearing. This is the reason that 
the oftener a sheep is shorn during 
the year the more wool it will yield. 


Additional cepies of this paper will be sent 
to any address on receipt of fifteen cents. 


Your neighbor would greatly appreciate 
acopy. . : ‘ ; . 





A MUTTON INQUIRY. 


A Nevada gentleman writes us as 
follows: 


“We see a good deal in books and papers 
about English grown muttcn being the best 
in the world. Why should it be any better 
than that grown in this country?” 


The prevailing opinion that English 
mutton is better than ours is, gener- 
ally spea‘xing, one of those cases where 
“distance lends enchantment to the 
view.’ The great bulk of our lambs 
are raised in the movntains where the 
lamb and its mother have access to a 
great variety of succulent grasses und 
weeds. It is said that these mountain 
lambs furnish as choice a morsel of 
meat as any lamb grown in the world. 
It could not be otherwise. Then our 
lambs that go on feed are certainly 
the equal of grain fed lambs anywhere. 
They may not be as big and fat as 
English grown lamb, but this is an ad- 
vantage to them. Over-fat lamb 
mutton is not desirable. When we 
come to our old ewes it is probable 


or 
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that they do not make as good mut- 
ton as the aged English ewe, simply 
becavse they are not as well fed and 
are frequently carried to a _ greater 
age, this however, is not the case with 
the ewes from our farm states where 
they feed much the same as in England. 





SHEEP PROSPECTS 
IN COLORADO. 
At the present time the range in 
Mesa county, Colorado and Grant 
county, Utah is not good. The sheep 
however came onto the range in good 
condition and should winter well. 
Everybody in this section has cut 
down their flocks, but few sheepmen 
have gone out of business entirely. 
The old ewes were well cleaned up and 
unfortunately not as many ewe lambs 
have been held over as is usually the 
case. Wool sold here at about 15 
cents last year and we hope for a bet- 
ter price next year. I would estimate 
that about 10 per cent less sheep will 
go into winter this year as compared 
with last year. This means a reduc- 
tion of at least 10 per cent in our next 
wool clip and more if the winter turns 
out bad. 
E. D. BLODGETT, Colorado. 





THE WAY TO GET GOOD ONES. 





Just recently we have been reading 
a report on the methods used by one 
of the best Australian breeders of Mer- 
ino rams. This breeder had a flock of 
several thousand ewes all high class 
from which he saved rams. He want- 
ed to get a few special stud rams out 
of this flock. He culled the whole 
flock down to 1,600 of the choicest 
ewes. Then he culled this 1,600 down 
to 300 of the very choicest. These he 
bred to the two best rams he owned 
and then kept the ram lambs from 
them to breed to his large flock. By 


no other method can the standard of 
the flock be continually advanced. Of 
course this entailed close in breeding 
but that is the surest method, if the 
parents are good, of perpetuating their 
good qualities. 
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The 1913 Sheep Market 


F LAMBS are worth 8% cents 

late Tuesday, why should 634 

cents be the limit on Friday of the 
same week? 

This problem was propounded by a 
Chicago commission house recently to 
its clientage. Solution is improbable. 
Like the core of the schoolboy’s ap- 
ple, “there aint none.” It is a conun- 
drum calculated to defy the ingenuity 
of the proverbial Philadelphia lawyer 
and may be categoried with such prob- 
lems as “How old is Ann?” “Who 


(By JAMES E. POOLE.) 


least endeavor to institute a remedy. 
To insure supply continuance, mar- 
kets should be both remunerative and 
stable and when the latter element is 
lacking criticism is warranted. 

Never before has live mutton been 
as erratic as during the year 1913. De- 
clines and advances of fifty cents to 
one dollar per cwt. have followed in 
rapid succession. Shippers have 
been dumb founded and dismayed at 
these lightning changes, while grow- 
ers have been discouraged to such an 


values on a single session would pro- 
voke revolt while cattle prices rarely 
vary more than 25 cents in the course 
of a week, but in the case of sheep and 
lambs buyers, may be clamorous one 
moment, inaudible the next. Unless 
the buying interests changes its tac- 
tics, resentment will take the form of 
decreased production and the last 
thing packers can afford to do at this 
juncture is to pursue a policy calcu- 
lated to produce that effect. 


Apart from this the course of 1913 








struck Billy Patterson?” and “Where 
was Moses when the lights went out?” 
As a matter of fact there is no reason 
why and the condition suggested by 
this commission house inquiry indi- 
cates a market basis so uncommercial 
as to warrant protest. Buyers can 
offer no satisfactory explanation. I 
asked one of them, the dean of the 
corps on the Chicago market and his 
reply was, “Fool buying.” 
is glaring and if killers considered 
their own interests, regardless of the 
welfare of the grower, they should at 


The evil 





Rambouillet Rams owned by King Bros., Laramie, Wyoming. 


extent as to jeopardize future supply. 
To impute responsibility to the men 
who do the actual buying would be 
absurd. They disclaim it and openly 
criticise the system, consequently the 
blame must be placed on the “higher 
ups.” Absolutely 

for this eccentricity. 


no excuse exists 

While live stock 
values are subject to violent fluctua- 
tions, wholesale prices, if not immut- 
able, vary little and the standard of 
retail values is as unchangeable as 
A decline 
of more than 10 cents per cwt.-in hog 


the round of the seasons. 





events at the central live mutton mar- 
kets of the United States have not 
been unfavorable to the grower, Prices 
have been remunerative in the main, 
and records have been 
made, with the exception of brief in- 
tervals the trade has been on a healthy 
basis with supply not in excess of de- 
mand. The surplus period has be- 
come a matter of history and fore- 
casts of scarcity are not inaudible, 
such prognostication being made by 
men whose judgment commands re- 
spect. The year’s receipts at the six 


while few 
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principal western markets, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Sioux City will be close to 
13,000,000, when official figures are an- 
nounced on January Ist. This total 
will be slightly in 1912. 
Add eastern and minor 
western markets and some idea of the 
enormous volume of mutton consump- 
tion may be attained. At all markets 
the total for the year will be approxi- 
mately 16,000,000 head making liberal 
allowance for double counting. Re- 
duce this 15 per cent and a semi-fam- 
ine would be instituted. Consumption 
of lamb and mutton in the United 
States may not be as heavy on a per 
capita basis as in European countries, 
but popularity is being enhanced an- 
nually and provided an adequate sup- 
ply is available, the people of this 
country will soon exceed all others 
as lamb eaters. 


excess of 
receipts at 


The trade has been forcibly  re- 
minded this year that it is dependent 
mainly on the west for its 
supply. The proportion of native 
sheep and lambs in the crop has been 
the smallest in trade history. At fre- 
quent intervals Chicago did not re- 


mutton 


ceive enough natives “to fill a one 
seated buggy” to adopt market ver- 
nacular. For three months Colorado 


was almost the sole source of supply, 
and a little later Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Virginia alone prevented an ac- 
tual famine. But for liquidation by 
Montana and Wyoming cornbelt feed 
lots would have been bare and pack- 
ers would have had access to a much 
shorter supply. 
created where the populous east must 
rely almost wholly on the trans-Mis- 
souri region, not only for its summer 
and fall supply of mutton, but that 
which it consumes from December to 
June. But for the multitude of sheep 


A condition has been 


and lambs that went into cornbelt and 
Colorado feed lots in 1912 there would 
have been a scant supply of fat mut- 
ton during the following winter and 
spring and the same statement is ap- 
plicable to the present season. The 
native lamb crop of such states as In- 
diana, Illinois, or Ohio, taken in an 
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individual sense, would not appease 
the public hunger a _ single day. In 
this respect the sheep industry is 
radically different from cattle which 
come from all points of the compass. 

Prophecy that two successive years 
ot persistent liquidation meant prac- 
tical extinction of the native sheep in- 
dustry, had been ridiculed, but the 
forecasters have made good with a 
vengeance. Farmers of the grain 
states are not shepherds in any sense 
of the term. Eighty per cent of the 


mutton made east of 


the Missouri 
river is of western origin and if the 
summer lamb crop of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia were excluded, 
the proportion of western stuff would 
be even larger. The range breeder 
has almost a monopoly of supply, a 
monopoly threatened at this juncture, 
however, by prospective invasion of 
the United States market by the for- 
iegn frozen article. Opinion differs 
as to whether the native sheep indus- 
try will “come back” or not but the 
farmer is disgusted. From time im- 
memorial he has been rushing pell- 
mell into sheep under the incentive 
of booms, only to liquidate on the in- 
break that followed. His 
pastures are infected with parasites, a 


canine horde decimates his flocks, and 


evitable 


an unfavorable climate renders even a 
Small 


crops of mean lambs have been the 


reasonable increase impossible. 


rule, and when to these handicaps is 
added an unreliable and erratic mar- 
ket, his discouragement is not sur- 
have 


prising. Statisticians 


that if 


figured 
every farm in the cornbelt 
maintained a small flock of sheep, mut- 
ton would be abundant, but this will 
never happen. The care necessary to 
insure profitable handling of a small 
farm flock renders success impossible 
and this fact must be considered by 
the western grower who is dubious of 
the future of the industry. Each suc- 
ceeding year mutton consumption in- 
creases, while production is steadily 
dwindling, the reduction being such as 
to insure a void that will be filled by 


the frozen imported article unless the 
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domestic grower proves equal to the 
opportunity. 


The market story of the year has 
been presented to the readers of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER in 
monthly installments, constituting a 
serial of interest to the trade. So far 
as details are concerned, there is little 
more to be added. Market chronology 
of the year merely demonstrates that 
neither sheep or lambs now go beg- 
ging for purchasers. Liquidation has 
been continued and the net result is 
further depletion of breeding flocks 
and reserve stocks. This cashing in 
process has been carried on most vig- 
orously by Montana and Wyoming, 
but a survey of the situation shows 
that only in Idaho and Nevada is pro-~ 
duction on a normal or 
basis. It has 


increasing 
been liquidation de- 
signed to cause concern in packing 
circles regarding future supply. 
Similar depletion has been going on 
in Canada until that country is even 
more bare of sheep than the United 
States. But a few years back On- 
tario sent thousands of fat lambs _ to 
Buffalo, despite a custom’s impost in- 
tended to be prohibitory, but when 
live stock went on a duty free basis 
recently Buffalo found itself respond- 
ing to a demnad for mutton from Tor- 
onto and seventy-five per cent of the 
sheep slaughtered in western Canada 
recently have been imported from 
Montana. Australia may be in a 
position to flood United States mar- 
kets with the frozen article, but Can- 
ada was the sole prospective outside 
source of fresh mutton, and it is a 
retailers’ hope that has gone glimmer- 
ing and many in the trade doubt if 
United States consumers will be ap- 
peased by anything but the fresh 
dressed article. 


To what extent 1913 liquidation has 
reduced western holdings is problem- 
atic, but shrinkage in Montana and 
Wyoming must have been enormous. 
Many of the big outfits have closed out 
entirely, others are not running one 
sheep where they formerly had five. 
This liquidation has been attributable 


to many causes among which may be 
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enumerated tight money, fear of free 
trade effects, contraction of open 
range, owing to continued invasion by 
settlers, and a disposition to get back 
into cattle in consequence of an im- 
pression that beef trade is in the in- 
ception stage of a boom and to evade 
the steadily increasing cost of flock 
care. Marketing of ewe lambs has 
been unrestrained and the manner in 
which young females have been sacri- 
ficed in recent years is considered a 
future it has 


menace to supply as 


prevented maintenance of breeding 
flocks at a standard essential to insur- 
While con- 
tinued liquidation has caused liberal 
receipts of old ewes and aged wethers, 
the yearling has all but disappeared 
intervals. 
construed by 


ing normal lamb crops. 


from the market save at 
This 
many as an indication of abundance, 


but the public takes much the sanre 


liquidation is 


erroneous view of the supply prospect 
as when western cattle were being 
cashed in. A rude awakening is not 
improbable. 

During 1913 mutton trade went on 
a free trade basis. Nothing calamit- 


ous resulted, but apprehension of what 


is in store exists nevertheless. So 
far little foreign mutton has been 


dumped into the markets of the United 
States, but the probability exists and 
other sheep raising countries now 
have the incentive for added produc- 
tion afforded by free access to the best 


market in the world. It remains to 


be developed if free trade means 
cheaper sheep and lambs. That 
throwing down the bars to Australia 
and Argentine product will reduce 


cost to consumers is improbable and 
that was the main object of the tariff 
destroyers. In the matter of mutton 
American consumers have always been 
more fastidious than in the case of 
beef or pork and if they popularize the 
frozen article it will be an acquirec 
taste. 
article are high enough to be pro- 


Retail prices of the domestic 


hibitive to many, however, which af- 
fords the foreigner an excellent open- 
ing. 

feeder de- 


Probably the broadest 
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mand the market has ever witnessed 
has_ developed 1913. Iowa 
farmers have displayed voracity and 
the Hawkeye state has leaped into the 
front rank as a finisher of 
stock. 


during 


western 
Indiana has also taken a long 
tack in that direction, the result being 
the keenest kind of competition be- 
tween packers and feeders on a class of 
fleshy lambs that a few years ago had 
no value for slaughter purposes. As 
a result of this enormous feeder de- 
mand thin and fat western stock has 
sold closer together than ever before 
and this phase of the trade has been 
all the more remarkable in view of a 
partial corn crop failure. Had the 
1912 been repeated, thin 
western lambs would have been on a 
$7 basis all through the season and 
packers would 


corn crop 


had even’ more 
spirited competition for fleshy stuff. 
Western 


have 
breeders are assured of a 
two-sided market hereafter as in many 
sections of the cornbelt depleted 
fertility has put the land owner in a 
position where he kas no alternative 
but feed his grain and roughage. He 
has discovered that sheep accomplish 
this purpose more effectively than cat- 
tle and hereafter will feed them even 
when facing the certainty that the 
most he can expect is fair. prices for 
his grain accepting the manure as his 
profit. 

During 1913 there was marked ex- 
pansion of feeding operations in the 
west. This is logical and suggests 
that as the years roll on, breeders in 
that quarter will finish a larger pro- 
portion of their output. During No- 
vember Chicago received a consider- 
able number of fed lambs from Idaho 
grain raising sections and a generous 
contribution of sheep from North Da- 
kota stubble fields. 
that more hay feeding will be done 


Indications are 


west of the Missouri river during the 
coming winter than ever before, profits 
last season having been sufficiently 
substantial to furnish incentive for ex- 
pansion. 

Railroad service during the year has 
much complaint. 


been the cause of 


The Union Pacific did well, but delay 
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on lines between the Missouri river 
and Chicago was grevious at times 
while service from feed lots to near-by 
markets warranted criticism. Mon- 
tana shippers did not fare well at the 
hands of the Hill roads, many consign- 
ments depending on the Great North- 
ern being ten days to two weeks be- 
hind schedule time reaching the mar- 
ket. Railroads inaugurated a new 
campaign with the obvious purpose 
of securing an increase in rates by 
limiting liability for loss in transit to 
$3.00 per practically 
forces the shipper to carry 50 per 
cent of the risk, although negligence 
of the carrier is wholly beyond his 
control. It is an intolerable condition, 
but no solution of the problem has 
been ever suggested. 

Western 


head, which 


been not 
only relatively but actually higher than 
in the east most of the year. This is 
a recent development and is variously 
construed. 


markets have 


Some attribute it to man- 
ipulation but the fact cannot be conceal- 
ed that the populous middle west is in- 
creasing its consumption of mutton, 
otherwise Omaha and Kansas City 
markets could not be on a higher basis 
than Chicago or the latter point 25 
3uffalo or 


Every development of 


hundred above 
City. 
the year was suggestive of expansion 


cents per 


Jersey 


of the domestic dressed mutton mar- 
ket. No accumulation of frozen pro- 
duct was possible as during 1912, and 
if trade experts are correct in their 
conclusions respecting the ability of 
domestic product to assert supremacy 
over the foreign frozen article, this 
expansion will continue. 


COMPARISON OF WOOL PRICES. 

Recently a London wool firm pub- 
lished the following as the average 
price of wool of the particular grade 
on December 31st for the years men- 


tioned. 

1895 1911 1912 
Victorian Greasy Extra....24c 36c _ 38c 
Victorian Average ........ 15 25 28 
Australian Crossbred ...... 9%, 22 24 
Av’ge Australian Scoured..27 43 48 


South African Scoured....28 46 48 





SILAGE FOR SHEEP. 


By E. L. Shaw, Animal Husbandman 
in Sheep and Goat Investigations 
The use of this succulent feed for 

sheep has attracted the attention of 
most farmers only during the past few 
years. Although a few sheepmen fed 
silage many years ago with good re- 
sults, most flockmasters have been slow 
in giving it a trial. Owing to the 
wonderful increase in the use of silos 
on farms, and owing to the cheapness 
of silage as compared with other suc- 
culent feeds, such as roots, farmers 
are constantly raising the question re- 
garding the feeding of silage to sheep. 
A great deal has been said of its bad 
effects upon sheep, but these have aris- 
en either because an inferior quality 
of silage was fed or on account of 
carelessness on the part of the feeder 
in not feeding it properly. 

A good quality of silage is extreme- 
ly palatable and can be fed to all class- 
es of sheep with good results. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that silage 
which is either very sour, moldy, or 
frozen should not be fed. 

The amount of silage reported in 
feeding trials varies from 1 to 5 pounds 
per head per day. The amount to feed 
depends upon the class of sheep and 
the character of the other feeds com- 
prising the ration. As a general rule 
from 2 to 4 pounds per head per day 
is considered as much as should be fed. 

Lamb feeders have found silage a 
very Satisfactory feed, and the amount 
fed ranges from 1 to 3 
day. 


pounds per 
Where lambs are on full feed 
of grain, such as corn, and are receiv- 
ing a fair allowance of hay, they will, 
as a rule, only consume from 1 to 2 
pounds per head per day. 

In feeding breeding ewes before 
lambing a daily allowance of from 2 
to 3 pounds should be considered a 
maximum quantity. After lambing 
the amount can be slightly increased. 

In feeding silage or any other suc- 
culent feeds it must be borne in mind 
that the value of such feeds to a large 
extent is to act as an appetizer and 
to keep the digestive system in good 
condition. Under ordinary conditions 
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where silage is fed it should not con- 
stitute more than one-half of the en- 
tire ration, and it should be fed with 
other feeds that will properly balance 
the ration for the purpose intended. 





RESOLUTION. 


The Baker-Union Wool Growers 
Association in convention assembled at 
Baker, Oregon, November 25, 1913, 
adopted the following resolution: 


TARIFF. 
RESOLVED, We _ denounce in 
no uncertain tone the Underwood- 


Simmons Tariff Bill as being extreme- 
ly vicious to the industrial interests of 
the entire Northwest. 

RESOLVED, We condemn that 
feature of Schedule K as being unfair 
which places wool on the free list and 
retains a prohibitive duty of 35 per 
cent ad valorem on cloth at a time 
when clothing is unusually high, there- 
by giving the manufacturing East the 
privilege of exploiting the Western 
consumer. 

RESOLVED, We denounce as vi- 
cious that portion of said bill that 
places a 10 per cent ad valorem duty 
on grain and wool bags thereby in- 
creasing the cost of said bags to the 
farmer and wool grower. 

We recommend that said duty be re- 
moved at once to the end that the 
farmer and wool grower may place his 
product (which is on the free list) on 
the market as cheaply as possible. 

RESOLVED, We disapprove of the 
acts of our representatives in Wasl» 
ington, D. C., who so ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed ‘the the 
Northwest for a mere mess of pottage 
(the privilege of naming the occupants 
of Federal positions). 


industrial interests of 


WOOL PROSPECTS 
IN WASHINGTON. 


There is now something like 160,000 
sheep in the Yakima valley and I fig- 
ure the wool clip will be near 1,500,000 
pounds next spring. Sheep were never 
in better condition as we had good 
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rains during October and today we 
have fine growing grass and sheep are 
fattening on the range. 

As the season has been so favorable 
I figure we will have an extra nice 
long staple clip. 

Last year growers sheared in March 
and early April before lambing and 
this early shearing was very disaster- 
ous as a great many sheep were lost. 
However, the early shearing last year 
and the probable late shearing next 
spring will give us a 13 to 14 months 
clip and consequent lIcng staple. Most 
all of the coarse lambs have _ been 
shipped to market so the clip will be 
mostly from ewes and mutton stuff. 

I think we have an increase of per- 
haps ten per cent in the breeding ewes 
in this valley and we should have a 
consequent increase in wool next sea- 
son, 


STANLEY COFFIN, Washington. 





OUTLOOK GOOD IN WYOMING. 


Yours of the 11th inst. is at hand in- 
quiring about range conditions in this 
section and the number of sheep on 
hand as compared with a year ago. 

As to range conditions the winter 
feed is pretty good, decidedly better 
than it has been for the last three 
years but hardly above a fair ten 
years average. The fall has been a 
very favorable one as there was enough 
moisture early in September to fill 
the water holes and the weather has 
been so mild that they have not yet 
frozen shut. 

There are just about the same num- 
ber of sheep along the main line of 
the Burlington, say from Sheridan to 
Newcastle as there were at this time 
last year. If there is any difference 
there may be an increase of five per 
cent but the number is at least thirty 
per cent short of that on hand three 
years ago. 

Trusting this may give you the in- 
formation you desire, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
E. P. SPAETH, Wyoming. 





Get us a new subscriber. 
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T HAD BEEN a long, cold, hard 
winter. The snow had come in 
October, and chinook had 
catfsed it to vanish until the long days 
of spring had driven it into the ground. 
Even then it resisted with exceptional 
March roared like a lion 
through all its days. With the advent 
of April, however, warmer 


no 


tenacity. 


came 
weather, the snow disappeared from 
the open places, and _ ll 
pointed to the fact that 


finally made his 


indications 
had 


man, 


winter 
exit. Every 
woman and child in Wyoming felt re- 
lieved. The worst seemed past. That 
optimistic buoyancy which comes with 
the spring time took possession of 
They looked to the fu- 
ture with hopeful, trusting eyes. But 


how little do we know of what is just 


these people. 


ahead of us as we travel on our journey 
through what we call life! : 

Tom Jones was an old timer in 
Wyoming. He had been there more 
than twenty years. Born and raised 
on an eastern farm, he came west at 
that time in his life which is the trans- 
ition period between youth and man- 
Attracted by that freedom and 
bigness and broadness of things west- 


hood. 


ern he struck Wyoming and stayed 
3ack east he had known a little 
of sheep, and as the oldtime buffalo 
became dotted 
with sheep he thought he saw his op- 


there. 


and antelope ranges 


portunity. The accuracy of his judg- 
ment was verified by his financial con- 
dition and his general position in the 
community at the time of which we 
write. He had four herds of good 
breeding ewes, a good range well lo- 
cated and well controlled by deeded 
and leased land, a good home in town, 
and a happy family who loved and re- 
vered its head. 

As may be imagined, Jones had had 
a rather strenuous Not 


some of his neighbors who went to 


winter. like 
warmer climes and left their sheep to 
the mercies of hired men and the wea- 
ther, he stayed at home and tended to 
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The Big Storm 


(By ROSCOE WOOD) 


his business. He 
that a 
not 


was possessed of 

business to which 
attend would not 
The range had been 
short in the fall, winter had come early, 
the had crusted and laid 
the level. While he had 
trimmed his herds close in the fall, 
sending to market all his lambs and 
thin or aged ewes, yet it had required 
all his knowledge of range in finding 

to his bands alive. By 
middle of winter he was forced 
haul corn which cost  exorbi- 
tant figures, and later he was able to 
get his sheep to hay. 


an idea 


he did 
tend to him. 
snow 


much on 


feed 
the 
to 


keep 


The latter, how- 
ever, was in but small quantity and 

















His Master Dead, He Struggled On. 


large price. The expense of labor and 
money had been great, greater than he 
could hope to regain that year, but 
he had saved his sheep. 


As he drove out to his herds on that 
warm April morning he listened back 
to the winter now gone, as he thought, 
reckoned the losses of many of his 
neighbors, and patted himself on the 
back that his pelt crop was so light. 
Alas, the folly of human calculation! 
We plan and work and strive and seem 
to have reached 


mortals 


which we 
in the 
twinkling of an eye all our efforts are 


the goal 


term success when 


set aside by a Power whose wisdom 


and purpose we can not alway under- 
stand. 

It was a warm April day which pro- 
tended showers. was dull, 
the air was close and sultry. A storm 
was brewing, but it would probably 
be showers or a good rain which would 
make the grass grow. 


The sun 


There was no 
The grass was start- 
Soon would be the busy lambing 
time and then the shearing. But a lit- 
tle while till summer, with its warm 
days and nights when no thought need 
be taken of the weather and everything 
goes lovely, if it isn’t too hot or too 
dry, or the feed too short or too soft, 
or a thousand other troubles that one 
imagines, but does not realize. 

Thus did Jones think as his good 
team brought him to his camps. There 
he found everything well, and while 
the sheep seemed thin and the good 
ewes showed abundant evidence of 
their approaching time yet the feed was 
fair and everything favorable. 

When he came to the last camp 
along in the afternoon a drizzling rain 
had begun, something not unusual nor 
undesired at that season. For without 
moisture grass can not be grown. He 
unhitched team, blanketed and 
hobbled them, and turned them loose. 
It would probably rain more or less 
through the night, possibly turning to 
snow along towards morning, but the 
next day would be clear and sunny, 
all Nature refreshed by the drenching. 
Thus thought Jones when he rolled in 
that night. 


sign of danger. 


ing. 


his 


All his camps were on 
good bedgrounds for that time of year, 
and he had no worry. 

When he got up the next morning it 
was snowing, a warm, wet, heavy 
In a couple of hours the wind 
came up and quickly became a gale. It 
was not cold, but the snow was wet 
and penetrating. The sheep had be- 
come thoroughly soaked during the 
night, and now the wind drove the 
wet snow into the already wet fleeces. 
It snowed so hard that it seemed as if 


snow. 
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it would last but a short time, and 
Jones thought best to hold the sheep 
on the bedground. As time went along, 
however, the snow continued as fierce- 
ly as ever, and the wind did not abate. 
All day he and the herder fought the 
sheep to hold them on the bedground. 
At noon the men took turns in getting 
something to eat, and likewise again 
at night. As time for darkness ap- 
proached and still the storm gave no 
sign of letting up Jones made up his 
mind that he had an all night’s job. 
He thought of his other camps and had 
much misgiving as to how they were 
faring, but the intensity of the storm 
prevented his leaving this herd, or even 
of attempting to make his way to the 
others. He must trust to his herders 
to handle their sheep according to 
their best judgment and ability. 
While he was gone to the wagon to 
get his supper, a small bunch broke 
away from the bedground and drifted 
before the wind. When he returned to 
the herd they were close to a small 
gulch which lay in their path, and he 
at once exerted every effort to bring 
them back to the main herd, but he 
was soon made to realize the futility 
of trying to force them against the 
storm. At the same time he saw oth- 
ers breaking away from the herd, while 
the snow was drifting over those that 
remained and fast covering them up. 
He decided to turn the whole herd 
loose, let them drift before the wind, 
and trust to Fortune to guide them 
to a place of safety. If they could be 
kept out of the nearby gulch they 
might drift over the next ridge and 
perhaps get out of the way of the wind 
and the danger of snow covering them 
would be greatly reduced. Thus he 
worked as long as any ray of light gave 
him a chance to have an idea of what 
he was doing. When darkness settled 
down he was forced to quit, and with 
the herder went to the wagon to spend 
the night as best he could. In spite of 
slicker heavy clothes 
soaked to the very skin. Having done 
what he could for the sheep he turned 
them over to the raging elements and 
tended to himself. It was all he could 


and he was 
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do. What he thought as the weary 
hours of the night slowly dragged 
along and still the snow and wind 
continued with steady force can best 
be imagined. 

When day broke it was still storm- 
ing, but in a couple of hours the snow 
ceased and the wind seemed to in- 
crease, if such thing were possible. 
There was nothing that man could do 
against such power. Toward evening 
it slackened somewhat, so that he 
could see a short distance, but it was 
then too late to try to find the herd 
or even any portion except that which 
might have been left on the bedground. 
Their condition was too evident. Here 
and there heads could be seen above 
the smooth white drifts of snow, mute 
but forceful witnesses to the ferocity 
of the storm and the might of wind 
and snow. Here and there on the hill- 
side where the wind had driven off the 
snow could be seen more sheep which 
had been chilled to death, not by the 
cold but by the wet; others borne 
down by the weight of the snow added 
to their heavy watersoaked fleeces were 
literally smashed until the very breath 
had been squeezed out of them. 


Not until the morning of the third 
day was it possible to start in search 
of the others, and to take stock of the 
salvage. Fortunately there was a strip 
of country which was very rough and 
broken into which they had wandered, 
and while the first gulch had claimed 
quite a number, the bulk of the herd 
had drifted across at the upper end of 
this gulch and on over the ridge into 
a draw, somewhat out of the wind and 
not very deep with snow. Only stop- 
ping long enough to satisfy himself 
that those buried in the snow were 
past all help and to direct the herder 
as to the handling of the balance of 
his band he started to hunt his horses, 
and was fortunate in finding them but 
a little way from camp in a well-pro- 
tected draw. 

He went to the other camps to learn 
their fate. The first he found not far 
different from his own. 
hundred head would cover the loss. A 
campmover had been with the herder, 


Two or three 
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and they had managed to hold them 
well on the bedground. Not waiting to 
learn further particulars he hastened 
on. He found the next camp, but no 
sheep nor herder. Calculating that they 
had gone before the wind, he rode in 
that direction and soon came upon car- 
casses, at first only here and there one, 
but in a short distance more numerous. 
They seemed weighted down with 
their wet fleeces, and whenever they 
sank down, some of them sprawled as 
if hit on the back with a rock, the snow 
had drifted over them, an’ those 
which the wet chill had not killed had 
been smothered by the snow. 


Following this trail he finaliy came 
upon what seemed the main herd, 
not over half its original number. No 
herder appeared, but on ene side of 
the herd was the dog. Upon closer in- 
vestigation he found the dog constantly 
returning to the same place, which was 
deep with snow. Heads of sheep were 
sticking out of the drift. Where Shep 
continued to indicated he dug a little 
in the snow, and discovered the top of 
a man’s cap.. A minute more and with 
his hands he had clawed away the snow 
to expose his herder peacefully resting 
in the midst of a huddle of sheep. All 
were past human aid. 

For the moment his own tosses were 
forgotten in the presence of this great- 
er toll of the His thoughts 
were diverted in another direction. 
What if his Maker had decreed that he 
instead of that herder should have been 
beneath that white drift? What about 
that loving wife and those children who 
had expected him home two days ago? 
Were they having visions of his wand- 
ering in the storm, perhaps lost in its 
blinding maze, possibly buried beneath 
its crushing weight, even as had been 
this faithful herder? He realized his 
first duty. Picking up the body and 
throwing it across his horse he went 
back as quickly as possible to his own 
camp, stopping only to get the camp- 
mover on his way. When he was ready 
to start with his gruesome load he be- 
thought himself of the other camp. 
Could like disaster have also overtak- 


storm. 


en it? 


Who knew? 
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The camptender could go to town; 
he could tell Jones’ family of his safe- 
ty. Jones must find out about that 
other camp. 


He hurried away toward where it 
had been. He went to the wagon. 
There he found the herder as comfort- 
able as you please. That relieved him 
some. But the sheep? “Oh, they’re 
out there in the snow!” And they sure 
were. They had drifted from the bed- 
ground down into a gulch. Flounder- 
ing in the deep snow already piled 
there they were quickly covered by 
that which was falling and being wind- 
driven over them. The tail end of the 
herd which was toward the top of the 
side hill had managed to escape and 
now were beginning to start out for 
feed, but the main herd was buried be- 
neath the snow. Some heads could be 
seen, and even life was evident. Jones 
grabbed a shovel and started to dig to 
learn if there was a chance to save 
any. A few minutes work showed him 
that many buried beneath the snow 
were still alive, and if they could be 
gotton out could be saved. It required 
prompt action and help was scarce. 
The only thing he could do was for 
he and the herder to do their best. By 
promising the latter extra pay he man- 
aged to arouse him enough to get him 
to actually help. When darkness came 
they lit a lantern and worked by its 
dim light. As long as they could make 
their tired muscles obey their will they 
dug. There is a limit to human 
strength, and when that limit was 
reached there still remained much to be 
done. Rest they must have, even if 
every minute meant a sheep. When 
they returned to their work they real- 
ized that it was less availing. The live 
ones were fewer, and finally ceased to 
appear. 

Worn out in body and brain there 
,emained now to Jones but to gather 
his pelt crop, which could be delayed 
until the snow was gone. Leaving 
his herds in as good shape as possible 
of what were left he went to town and 
home. His thoughts were somewhat 
different to those which had pleased to 
entertain his mind as he had traveled 
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that same road but four days before. 
His greeting at home is best left to the 
mind of the reader who recalls that the 
April 13th storm of 1912, was the most 
destructive single storm ever known 
in the history of east central Wyoming. 
Its toll of human and animal life has 
never been surpassed. 





THAT MEAT 
INSPECTION FARCE. 





Under the new tariff law it was pro- 
vided that imported meats should be 
treated as domestic meats after their 
admission to this country. Therefore 
under the rules of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry all imported meat is in- 
spected at the port of entrance and if 
it is in a good state of preservation it 
is stamped “U. S. Inspected and 
Passed.” The inspection at the port 
is a farce so far as the detection of 
disease is concerned and therefore to 
stamp such meat “U. S. Inspected and 
Passed” is merely an effort to deceive 
the consumer into the belief that the 
meat was grown in the United States 
and that it had been inspected by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry before 
slaughter and at the time of slaughter. 
This stamp on the imported meat en- 
ables the retailer to tell the consumer 
that the imported meat was “home 
grown” for there upon it is the U. S. 
stamp. Imported frozen meat is not 
worth within 30 per cent as much as 
our domestic meat but by reason of 
this alliance between the meat import- 
ers and the Department of Agriculture 
the consumer is gold-bricked out of 30 
per cent of his meat. When it comes 
to the products of the great “Steel 
Trust” the case is different. The same 
law that says that imported meat shall 
be stamped so that it will pass as do- 
mestic meat says that when cutlery 
and similar goods is imported they 
shall be plainly stamped to show the 
country from which they came. 

The continued carrying out of the 
regulations of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry as to stamping meat will 
soon make the stamp “U. S. Inspected 
and Passed” a joke in this and all 
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other civilized countries. The of- 
ficials of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try are not to blame for this as the 
law provides that this crooked work 
shall be done. This feature of the 
law is not an accident for officers of 
the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation went to prominent members of 
the Senate Finance Committee and 
urged them to provide in the law that 
imported meat should be plainly 
stamped to show the country from 
which it was imported. We explained 
that in England much inferior im- 
ported meat was passed off on the con- 
sumer as the domestic product. Now 
our own tariff law deliberately makes 
the Bureau of Animal Industry the 
agent through which this deception 
may be practiced on our consumers. 





ALFALFA HAY OR MEAL. 

As there is a very general belief 
among sheepmen that alfalfa meal is 
a more economical feed for sheep than 
alfalfa hay we publish below the con- 
clusions arrived at on this point by 
the Colorado Agricultural College in 
Bulletin 187. 

“Most of our experiments were with 
a coarse meal, or cut hay. Four year’s 
work shows that a saving results from 
the use of cut hay, but that with good 
hay the saving is fully offset by the 
cost of cutting the hay where the cost 
of such cutting amounted to $1 per 
ton. In one instance, where poor qual- 
ity of hay was used, a money saving 
was effected by its use when the cost 
of cutting was $1 per ton. I believe 
we may safely sum up the situation 
as follows: In any section where one 
or more cuttings of hay are usually 
badly weathered because of rains, it 
will pay the feeder to reduce his hay. 
provided the cost of the meal deliver- 
ed at his farm, in excess of the cost 
of whole hay, is not more than $1 per 
ton for the coarser grades, or $3 to $4 
for the finely floured meal. We as 
yet have no evidence that it will pay 
to reduce a good quality of hay.” 
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OUTLOOK IN NEW MEXICO. 





We have had the worst season this 
year that we have had in a good many 
years. The lambs did not get a good 
growth and a great many of them 
will have to be held over, as they are 
under the weights required by the 
contracts at the time of delivery. The 
sheep generally, are in very poor 
flesh for winter. The range has been 
so dry all year that there was not suf- 
ficient moisture for the browse and 
grasses to grow sufficiently to furnish 
a supply for winter pasturage. The 
ranchmen are looking forward to large 
death losses during the winter on this 
account. Should we have a mild win- 
ter, the stock might get through al- 
right, but a severe winter with short 
feed would be very disastrous this 
year. The number of sheep on the 
range has been cut considerable this 
year. All the lambs that were in sal- 
able condition have been sold, there 
are no wethers left in New Mexico, 
old ewes have been sold out very 
close. 

Regarding the wool crop: Cannot 
say what the crop will be next year, 
the amount of it depends absolutely 
on what kind of a season we will have. 
The wool sales this year have been an 
average of four cents per pound under 
last year’s price. 

CHAS. CHADWICK, New Mexico. 





GOOD WEATHER 
AVERTS DISASTER. 





An army of amateur cornbelt sheep 
feeders have been playing in luck in 
a meterological sense this season. 
They put in thin western sheep and 
lambs at high prices and had not the 
season been a favorable one for mak- 
ing gains many of them would have 
regreted the investment. As it is, 
everything has been in their favor and 
renewal of demand for thin western 
stock next season is thereby assured. 
The feeders’ profit is in the gain, and 
return weights made by some of this 
stuff is remarkable. One load of 200 
wethers running in an Iowa corn field 
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gained 46 pounds. Too much of the 
stuff has been reurning to market in 
little better than feeder condition. 
Thousands of western lambs have been 
coming out of cornfields to realize 
$7.25 per cwt. at Chicago that ought 
to have been grained a month longer. 
Many of them had not been on corn 
more than a month, whereas 60 to 90 
days is regarded as necessary to make 
a lamb fat. 

All through November, Iowa and 
Illinois cornfields have been disgorging 
despite favorable weather which ought 
to have held the stuff back, but feed 
is high, big money was invested when 
stock was laid in and feeders are al! 
taking the shortest possible cut to mar- 
ket. By the end of February the big 
end of the stuff on feed east of the 
Missouri river will have gone to the 
butcher. After that prices will depend 
wholly on the capacity of the consumer 
to take the stuff. 

The trade is looking for a choppy 
market during the next 90 days. Too 
much western stuff went into the hands 
of amateurs without shed accommoda- 
tions this season and is lying in corn- 
fields unprotected. A bad storm wil! 
send it to market pell-mell and in any 
case a feverish desire to unload is de- 
tected. This means that any bulge in 
prices will start a run and that prices 
will continue to move up and down in 
erratic manner. 

A trade development that had its in- 
ception last year is to be repeated. At 
Stockdale, Illinois, the Rock Island 
feeding station, several thousand New 
Mexican sheep have arrived for finish- 
ing purposes. Formerly these went 
to Colorado and Kansas feed lots, but 
last season owners fed on their own 
account with satisfactory results, and 
they are after more of the same kind 
of money this year. All the feeding 
stations around Chicago have increased 
accommodations and expect to fill up 
with Colorado and Idaho stuff. 

Packers are determined to hold 
prices down as long as possible and 
buyers have all been enjoined to that 
effect. Current prices are, however, 
anything but unsatisfactory. Refer- 
ence to the records will show that 
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rarely in November have fat lambs sold 
at $7.80. The market is constantly 
demonstrating that the public wants 
lamb and that very little heavy mut- 
ton is needed. Feeders are disposed 
to unload sheep and after February 
it is not improbable that prices will 
be marked up sharply, some predic- 
tion being that late in the winter fat 
sheep will sell anywhere from 6 to 7% 
cents. i ae A oe 





“THE SHEEPFOLD.” 

“The Sheepfold” a reproduction of 
a painting by Theo. Van Sluys, a noted 
Belgian artist, which appears on an- 
other page of this paper was made pos- 
Sible through the kindness of the Find- 
lay Art Gallery of Kansas City, that 
now has this famous painting for sale. 
This is one of the best paintings of re- 
cent years and has attracted the atten- 
tion of artists all over the country. 
We desire to take this means of thank- 
ing the Findlay Art Gallery for their 
kindness. 





FOREIGN BEEF FOR THE NAVY. 

Reports from Washington state that 
the Navy department stocked the sup- 
ply ship “Culgoa,” about to sail for 
the Gulf of Mexico, with Argentine 
beef at a saving of somewhat more 
than half a cent a pound below the 
lowest estimate made on domestic 
beef. A consignment of 285,000 
pounds was bought at 11.90 cents per 
pound, the lowest price for American 
beef being 12.49. 

The Navy also has just saved $9,- 
528 by buying a quantity of canned 
corn beef in the Australian market. 
This consignment of 120,000 pounds 
was bought at 15.37 cents per pound, 
the lowest American price being 23.31 
cents.—Provisioner. 





When you write to our advertisers 
be sure and state that you saw their 
ad in the National Wool Grower. This 
will please the advertiser and help the 


paper financially. That saves you 


money. 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


A Review of the 1913 Wool Trade 


ranks as one of the most difficult 

and unsatisfactory years on record. 
Yet actual losses have been small, and 
most houses will report a balance on 
the right side of the ledger as a re- 
sult of the year’s operations. For 
over three-fourths of the time the 
menace of tariff revision hung over 
the market, and caused the most con- 
servative policy to be carried out by 
both dealers and manufacturers. Even 
at the present writing, in these closing 


1; THE Boston wool trade, 1913 


(By Our Boston Correspondent) 


ready begun, and dealers whose names 
have scarcely been heard in the trade, 
are preparing to plunge into the un- 
settled waters of foreign competition. 
Many of them know little from ac- 
tual experience regarding the quality 
and availability of foreign wools, which 
on account of their heavy shrinkage 
have been rarely seen in this market 
under the operation of a high duty. 
Manufacturers must also go through 
a season of experiment. Several well 
known concerns have been making 


inforced by the certainty that there 
has been a marked falling off in the 
domestic clip of 1913, and that there 
is likely to be a much larger shrink- 
age in that to be shorn in 1914, Es- 
timates as to the decrease in the 
volume of wool shorn in 1913 vary 
widely, especially among the mem- 
bers of the leading wool houses. One 
estimate runs as high as 60,000,000 
pounds, but this is generally consid- 
ered an extreme figure, and not mak- 
ing proper allowance for reasonable 








days of the operation of a duty on 
wool, the incubus of disturbed busi- 
ness relations, the upsetting of the 
settled policy of many years standing, 
militates strongly against a normal and 
orderly transaction of the business of 
the growth, sale and use of domestic 
wool. 

Manufacturers and wool men are 
agreed that there must be a long period 
of experimentation before trade settles 
down into normal channels again. 
Some of these experiments have al- 





Hauling Wool In Montana 


quite elaborate tests of certain grades 
of foreign wool, in the period from 
the passage of the Underwood bill to 
the first of December. 

Reports of the results of some of 
these tests, which have come to hand, 
have greatly encouraged the advo- 
cates of domestic wools, and have 
strengthened their belief that when the 
market has got on to a stable basis 
again, the position of domestic wools 
will be much better than was at one 
time feared. This belief is further re- 





increases, notably the undoubted gain 
in the volume of pulled wool. 

It is yet too early to forecast the 
probable figures of the usual official 
estimates for the year, but a canvass 
of the leading members of the trade 
and those in touch with actual con- 
ditions in the wool growing sections, 
indicates that the size of the shortage 
in the clip will not be likely to exceed 
40,000,000 pounds, while the more con- 
servative place the figure at 25,000,000 
pounds. Somewhere between these 
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figures will undoubtedly be found the 
actual shortage. Upon one _ point, 
however, all are agreed. The clip of 
1914 is sure to be much smaller than 
that of 1913, a fact assured by the way 
in which the western flockmasters are 
shipping their ewes and ewe lambs to 
the western packing centers. There 
is already reported a tendency on the 
part of the owners of sheep to lay 
less stress upon their value as produc- 
ers of wool, and more upon the profit- 
able raising of mutton and lamb for 
food. They have been encouraged in 
this attitude by the high prices paid 
during the year in the west for sheep 
and lambs for slaughtering purposes. 


The year opened, with fair stocks 
of wool in this market and compara- 
tively little in the west. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the recent elec- 
tions had foreshadowed an early and 
drastic revision of the duties on wool 
and woolen goods, there was a feeling 
of optimism in the trade, and a strong 
belief that nothing could be done to 
interfere with the current good season. 


Consequently a market seemed to he 


assured for all the wool then on hand, 
and its early cleaning up was pre- 
dicted. This belief was destined to 
be overthrown, and strangely enough 
the factor that gave the first setback 
to the trade of 1913 had nothing what- 
ever to do with the tariff. 


For a time wool sold freely, the 
goods trade was fairly prosperous, 
and all conditions were satisfactory. 
The garment workers’ strike, which 
began in January, was soon found to 
be a disturbing factor which had not 
been calculated upon, and through its 
influence a blow was given to the 
trade from the effect of which recovery 
was very difficult. The high hopes 
of the wool trade were disappointed, 
buyers refused to take the goods ord- 
ered, manufacturers cut down very 
materially their purchases of wool, 
and the trade entered upon a long 
period of depression and quiet tradinz, 
which has obtained throughout the 
year. 

This was early manifest in the dis- 
inclination of wool buyers to make 
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their usual contracts before shearing. 
Even in cases where the same buyer 
had had certain individual clips from 
year to year, there was a marked dis- 
position to refrain from making the 
usual contracts. Consequently the 
trade came up to shearing time with 
less wool under contract than for 
many years. Even in the depression 
following the panic of 1907 more con- 
tracting was done than this year. The 
remainder of the 1912 clip was cleaned 
up very slowly, prices during the first 
half of the year showing a constantly 
declining tendency. Notwithstanding 
a continued and unexpected firmness 
in foreign markets, values here and in 
the country dropped to the lowest 
point seen for years, in some cases 
domestic markets being below the im- 
porting point. 

It was probably inevitable that 
this should lead to something ap- 
proaching a deadlock between grow- 
ers and buyers, and this is just what 
happened. In all the western prim- 
ary markets, buyers and sellers were 
apart, and this continued all through 
the shearing and marketing periods. 
This fact, united to the natural con- 
servatism attendant upon the reversal 
of the government’s tariff policy, led 
to the smallest purchases of years by 
the Boston wool trade, and the same 
was also true of dealers in other cities. 
It has been essentially a year of con- 
signments. Not only have the lead- 
ing houses had more consigned wool 
for sale than for years, but some of 
the smaller and newer houses have 
greatly enlarged their operations in 
this direction, and have made a break 
into untried fields, where some of the 
larger houses have hitherto had little 
opposition. 

Since shearing time, and the close of 
active operations in the west, trade 
has been very quiet. Dealers have 
been working their wools off slowly, 
yet steadily, being apparently content 
with a small profit, and fearing that 
values would show a serious break 
when the wool duty was removed. 
Consequently the market has showed 


unexpected stability, and scoured 
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values are now practically where they 
were two or three months ago. Un- 
doubtedly, so large a volume of wool 
held out of the market on consign- 
ment has helped to steady prices, and 
has prevented a serious break in values. 
Possibly it would not be far from the 
fact to say that the western wool 
grower who consigned his wool rather 
than sell at the market, has helped to 
“hold the umbrella” for the wool 
dealer. Certain it is that while deal- 
ers’ stocks of wools actually owned 
are getting short, there is a large vol- 
ume of consigned wool still unsold. 
Another factor which has made for 
stability of values, has been the care- 
ful and conservative way in which 
wool buying has been done by manu- 
facturers. Even the larger concerns 
have been buying their stpplies of 
wool in small lots as needed and have 
been obliged to come into the market 
at frequent intervals for more wool. 
The trade has had no opportunity to 
get discouraged and break prices, for 
each week has seen something doing, 
especially as soon as the market re- 
covered from the summer vacations 
and the more immediate effect of the 
tariff agitation. At the same time, 
there was a period about shearing time 
when the weekly sales in the Boston 
market were the smallest recorded 
for many years. Records made dur- 
ing the depression incident to the 
passage of the Wilson bill 19 years 
ago were broken, as it was certain 
that the present congress was more 
radical than any assembled during 
either of Cleveland’s administrations. 
There is a great deal of uncertainty 
in the trade over what is likely to 
happen under the free wool policy, es- 
pecially in the early weeks after the 
present duty is removed. A _ very 
large volume of foreign wool is in 
bond, the total at last government re- 
port being 44,357,716 pounds in Bos- 
ton, 18,512,379 pounds in New York 
and 10,963,787 pounds in Philadelphia. 
This makes a total at the three ports 
of 73,833,524 pounds, against 52,865,- 
316 pounds at the same time last year. 
Much of the wool is owned by manu- 
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facturers. Recent estimates by deal- 
ers familiar with the foreign wool sit- 
uation are to the effect that stocks of 
foreign wool held by dealers in Bos- 
ton will not exceed 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 pounds, including possibly 
about 15,000 bales of New Zealand 
crossbreds, 2,500 bales South Ameri- 
can crossbreds and the balance largely 
Australian wools. This leaves about 
35,000,000 pounds to be divided among 
the larger mills, some of which have 
been very heavy buyers of foreign 
wools during the summer and fall. 
As to the future of domestic wools 
opinion is divided. Recently there 
has appeared to be a growing belief 
that the better grades of domestic wool 
were well below the importing point, 
and that only certain medium grades 
would have to go off still further in 
order to meet foreign competition. 
For this reason, dealers have shown a 
little firmer tone of late, though no 
actual advances have yet been estab- 
lished. November sales indicate that 


dealers have found it easier to get ask- 


ing prices than hitherto, and this con- 
stitutes an improvement in itself. 

It cannot be said that the members 
of the wool trade are looking forward 
with any degree of pleasure. Just 
what will happen to the goods trade 
remains to be seen. While theoretic- 
ally it makes no difference to the wool 
man whether he sells foreign or do- 
mestic wool, actually his success or 
failure is bound up in the prosperity 
of the mills, for if they are hard hit 
by the new tariff, and are obliged to 
curtail operations to any considerable 
extent, it will have a direct effect upon 
dealers. 

Receipts of wool at Boston for the 
year 1913 to November 19, included 
150,291,528 pounds domestic, 55,268,- 
436 pounds foreign, or a total of 205,- 
559,964 pounds. This compares with 
a total for the same period in 1912 of 
343,927,759 pounds, including 225,121,- 
658 pounds domestic and 118,806,101 
pounds foreign. Shipments show the 
same striking falling off, the total for 
the year to November 19, being 153,- 
452,790 pounds, against 253,522,816 
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pounds for the same period in 1912. A 
falling off of 138,000,000 pounds in re- 
ceipts and 100,000,000 pounds in ship- 
ments means that the operations of 
Boston’s dealers have been very much 
restricted, a situation that can not but 
be reflected in diminished prosperity 
for the whole wool and woollen goods 
trades. 

Some idea of how serious the shrink- 
age in values has been may be ob- 
tained by making some comparisons 
of scoured values at the end of 1913 
with those current at the end of 1912. 
A year ago, Territory fine staple wools 
were quoted at 65 to 67 cents, now at 
not over 53 to 55 cents for the very 
choicest lots of Montana wool. Other 
staple wools show similar declines, 
and clothing wools nearly as much. 
When fleece wool prices are compared, 
fully as striking differences are. seen. 
Ohio fine washed delaines have 
dropped from 34 cents to 26% cents, 
fine unwashed delaine from 28 to 28% 
cents to 22 to 22% cents, XX and 
above wools from 32 cents to 253% to 
26 cents, Ohio fine unwashed from 24 
cents to 20% to 21 cents, and similar 
declines are seen all along the line. 

As to the future, no man is rash 
enough to make predictions. Manu- 
facturers have endeavored to size up 
the situation and do the best they can 
in the face of adverse legislation. It 
is fair to presume that neither wool 
growers nor dealers are lacking in the 
nerve and the ability to make the best 
of a difficult situation, even though 
the years in the immediate future 
prove to be lean ones. Much de- 
pends on the course of foreign mar- 
kets. If it should prove that further 
prosperity is coming to foreign wool 
growers and goods manufacturers, this 
would have a good effect on this side 
of the water. Americans are buying 
carefully in South American and Aus- 
tralian primary markets, where prices 
have been fully on a parity with this 
market, and in some cases desirable 
wools have sold at a figure that would 
make them cost more laid down here 
than similar wools can be bought for 
in this market. Thus far the tend- 
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ency on the part of foreign sellers has 
been to grab a large part of the re- 
duction made in the tariff, and there- 
fore there is a growing belief in the 
trade, that domestic wool prices have 
struck the low note, and that when 
the period of uncertainty is ended 
there may be some advance in values 
in this market, with a fair measure of 
prosperity. 





WOOL AND SHEEP 
IN CALIFORNIA. 





The past summer has been the best 
for feed in the mountains I ever saw 
owing to the fact that we had con- 
tinued rains until August which kept 
the feed green and growing. 

The wool is strong and well grown 
with sheep generally in excellent con- 
dition for the winter. 

We had no fall rain until after the 
first of November but have had plenty 
since with nice warm weather. Green 
grass is plentiful at present time and 
prospects good for plenty of winter 
feed in northern California. 

Of course southern California is not 
quite so well off as they have had two 
years drouth but they have recently 
had one-half inch of rain and if they 
get another half inch soon they wih 
have good feed for winter. 

As to the number of sheep in Cali- 
fornia as compared with last year. 
Tehama county, which has about 10 
per cent of the whole number of sheep 
in California, is this year between 
eleven and twelve thousand sheep 
short, or about 6% per cent. One 
outfit of about 5,000 sheep sold out and 
their land is being subdivided for 
oranges and olives. Another outfit 
with 2,500 sheep sold out entirely and 
went into cattle. Another outfit re- 
duced from 10,000 to 5,000 so that we 
are fully 12,000 short of a year ago in 
this one county. 

F. A. ELLENWOOD, California. 





When the lamb shipping season 
opens in Idaho next summer it will be 
just one black faced streak to Chicago 
and Omaha. 
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NOVEMBER AT THE MARKET. 





November receipts of sheep and 
lambs at Chicago show a sharp de- 
crease compared with last year, the 
loss being about 35,000 head, but 
Omaha reports a slight gain. Chi- 
cago’s decrease for the expired eleven 
months of the current year is about 
160,000 head, while Omaha’s gain is 
270,000 head. At Kansas City the de- 
crease is 75,000. Receipts of sheep 
and lambs at the six principal western 
markets, Chicago, Kansas_ City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, and 
Sioux City for the eleven expired 
months aggregate 12,200,000, a slight 
increase over the same period last 
year. 


November witnessed the highest set 
of lamb prices ever registered for the 
month, $8.25 being paid during the 
second week, but many in the trade 
beleived it to be an effort on the part 
of buyers to attract a run and wholly 
unwarranted. This high point was 
made on the second Tuesday of the 
month, but on the following Monday 
$6.75 was the packer’s limit and dur- 
ing that week choice Iambs sold at 
the low point of the year. Later in 
the month there was substantial recov- 


ery, a lot of lambs selling at $7.50 to 
$7.80. Sheep sold relatively low all 


through the month. Packers depressed 
the common price of fat ewes to $4.00 
but on that basis bought them freely 
putting the excess over current neces- 
sities with freezers. During the 
month fat range lambs disappeared but 
a considerable number of killing sheep 
came from the west and Idaho, and 
North Dakota contributed a lot of 
stubblefield stuff. Montana and Wyo- 
ming sent most of the range supply 
and the lamb end of the run was en- 
tirely feeders. More natives showed 
up than earlier in the season and the 
movement of western stuff out of Iowa 
and Illinois cornfields was inaugurated. 
Feeder demand was maintained all 
through the month despite tight money 
and little western lambs were marked 
up rapidly. A lot co”. % nound lambs 
sold at $6.50 with 45 to 55, = nds stuff 


at $6.60 to $6.75 and choice feeders at 
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$6.90. Feeding yearlings reached 
$5.65, wethers $4.75, and ewes $4.00. 
The spread between fat and feeding 
grades was the narrowest in trade his- 
tory, fat and feeding sheep being prac- 
tically on the same basis. Weight was 
discriminated against, handyweight 
stuff having the preference at all times. 

During the month fat lambs sold up 
to $8.25 and feeders to $6.90. The 
limit on fat yearlings was $6.75 and 
on feeders $5.65. Fat wethers scored 
at $5.50 and feeders at $4.75, while fat 
ewes sold up to $5.00 and feeders to 
$4.00. The bulk of the fat lambs sold 
at a wide spread of $6.75 to $8.00 with 


feeders at $6.25 to $6.75. On the bulk 
of fat sheep it was a $4.75 to $5.25 mar- 


ket with fat ewes at $4.00 to $4.75. 
Feeding sheep sold mainly at $4.40 to 
$4.60 and feeding ewes at $3.25 to 
$3.75. Bulk of heavy fat yearlings 
sold at $5.50 to $6.00 with light grades 
at $6.00 to $6.50. Feeding yearlings 


were scarce and sold largely at $5.30 
to $5.50. 
Eastern demand was slack all 


through the month and prices were 
higher at Chicago than at Buffalo or 
Jersey City, while Missouri river mar- 
kets were in turn higher than Chicago. 
The record of the market for Novem- 
ber and the year to date is indicated 
below. 


Top prices by months were: 


SHEEP. 
Month ....1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 1908 
ee eualatie $6.50 $5.10 $4.75 $6.60 $5.85 $5.75 
ing 2 wale 7.00 5.00 4.85 7.85 5.80 6.65 
SA re 7.50 6.50 5.60 9.30 6.75 7.00 
April .... 7.90 8.00 5.25 850 6.75 7.00 
WAY -sises 6.85 8.00 5.60 7.75 6.90 6.75 
June ..... 6.15 6.00 4.70 6.25 6.75 5.60 
FOS veces 5.40 5.50 5.25 5.00 5.50 5.25 
OE a0 5.00 4.85 4.00 4.65 5.00 5.50 
Sept. .... 490 480 450 485 5.50 4.75 
ROG. Soe 50s 5.10 4.75 4.25 4.50 5.00 5.25 
a er 5.50 4.75 4.25 4.50 5.35 5.10 
LAMBS. 
Month ....1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 1908 
FRR. des $9.50 $7.40 $6.65 $9.10 $8.10 $7.40 
WON sce we 9.25 7.15 6.50 9.40 7.95 7.15 
Mar. ..... 9.15 8.25 6.65 10.60 8.30 8.35 
April .... 9.35 10.40 6.60 10.20 8.80 8.00 
SE 8.85 10.65 7.85 9.40 9.80 7.75 
SOD sce cinis 8.00 9.25 7.65 9.10 9.90 6.75 
Fane 8.70 8.25 7.55 8.60 8.90 7.25 
an 8.25 7.85 740 7.15 8.15 6.85 
Sept. .... 7.90 7.75 6.40 7.40 7.75 6.15 
nae 7.65 7.50 6.40 7.20 7.50 7.65 
3 PE 8.25 8.00 650 6.90 7.85 7.00 
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Monthly average prices with com- 
parisons in recent years: 


Months— Sheep Lambs 
PRUNES, CRBS | ida a optics cies $5.30 $8.55 
WOUEURTY, GPee. 2.256 Kes cee ese's 5.85 8.55 
DO RED sooo ono obo bak Sats 6.35 8.60 
MEG RSS oid ban vivecue sae 6.45 8.30 
ME BER Soe cceecicele cg a<aurnen 5.90 7.55 
GN, SUPER <n Se 4 0's acne bea enens 4.95 6.80 
NN TOO ono hee sikeo ree euneas 4.55 7.50 
RS aera pee 4.40 7.30 
September, 1913 .............. 4.30 7.05 
SINR: WEE os oak cin 0 vet's ow elas 4.50 7.00 
November, 1913 .............- 4.65 7.40 
November, 1919... 0iceccccces 3.95 7.15 
rene, TOUS «5 oc sie ek ceeones 3.50 5.45 
November, 1910 .............. 3.70 6.25 


Weekly average prices for the year 
to date at Chicago follow: 


Week ending— Sheep Lambs 
Be Oe anne PPA $4.80 $8.30 
a ae er eo 5.25 8.70 
pO Se arte 5.50 8.85 
NE SE ro sein 6 0's:v c'a.coieeeum 5.65 8.65 
Pe ae are G5 % one ew 5.10 8.20 
I oS a hig Sara a one 5.40 8.50 
NE MR a oad wart’ cule meres 5.75 8.80 
pe. Sr ae Manet e ee 6.00 8.55 
GEE Boy ea week cscs idakew aes 6.00 8.40 
RE cc co aks! oe ae cgleratales 6.35 8.70 
SEE EPS Drs cic'cw ate wake wows 6.40 8.75 
0 Reno ete 6.50 8.60 
NI IIR 5 oesycci fokgsth's a oticanx Saree eco 6.20 8.35 
MUS 6. oe dc ath aratelew SRS 6.40 8.50 
SNE HAE 125.5% 42a Sa, Sh roroaa eaewenaiane 6.70 8.55 
SEC HEE hk cuca ks wae ea 6.35 8.10 
SE oo bo eons EO 6.45 8.15 
BN Es Bis ami whe regina Se uuhieen 6.40 8.05 
BE EI fois rica Ware ke 6 S/Sa pedis on 6.05 7.80 
MN WA sce seks cs tweed fei) bias 5.95 7.85 
MME oe cal cas os 6 sda Wares 5.65 7.35 
MEE saa'siab bie c, «'sasw oad enon 5.35 6.75 
AA rere aa scr 5.10 6.75 
MEE A Penk eo eos die Kod 5.30 7.25 
MPT MEE \oigta ara coe ort oe eetonk 4.55 6.60 
WI ass Sirs Sein gape ear obs ee the 4.80 6.70 
ISS i ese 5 Ugh eae hie aatee 4.30 7.00 
BU ME Oe 6 <c ee ow sheath 4.55 7.90 
Ma es Ss Uda sls YR eS 4.50 7.80 
IRA ot) ods. J pcasteralain terete 4.75 7.50 
MIN Sc 3s cea cegat ns noe 4.55 7.10 
NE Es oy aint Dene ea 4.50 7.00 
SRR SES Soe gry rete 4.30 7.10 
pS Pere 4.25 7.55 
MO a oa Fer acca tence ee 4.40 7.70 
mete 5 oi ois sdk En dSawweres 4.20 7.10 
etn BS a teks bce 4.25 7.15 
meptember BO 2... cee cc n'e 4.40 7.00 
IN nok a lo wicin Cuisine 4.30 6.95 
NIE Md Sore Wp are me oe Serene 4.40 7.15 
MOU GR oe cise Sivan he hea 4.55 6.90 
RN aie in pe eirea 4.60 6.80 
Ce Ie ero Peer 4.55 7.10 
POTN oS aia ee. 4.50 7.00 
a), Se: SANRIO etal Sora 4.55 7.20 
POON io oic's ccc werroweees 4.75 7.50 
IHOVOIIMOE 8 ois. ove wiciiweevedan 4.25 7.15 
POVOM NG BO oie. ok 5a is ps. oes 4.60 7.40 

J. 3B. 





If you want to do something real 
nice for a friend who is in the sheep 
business, you should send him the Na- 
tional Wool Grower for one year. 





Advertising in the National Woot 
Grower brings results. 
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‘“‘Wool Growers’ Headquarters” 
We'll show you about the city 

















The Car That Sells by the Trainload 





“When better Automobiles are made Buick will build them’’ 


Overhead Valves—More Power—Less Fuel 
Delco Self-starting, Lighting and Ignition System 
6 Models, 4 and 6 Cylinder, Left Drive, Center Control 











See a Complete Display of “1914” Models Now Showing at 
Our Spacious Salesrooms. 





Randall-Dodd Auto Co. (Ltd.) 


Wasatch 3357 53 West 4th South Salt Lake City, Utah 
BUICKS OLDSMOBILES NATIONALS 








Distributors for UTAH, IDAHO, WYOMING 
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F. S. KING BROS. CO. 


Rambouillet Range Rams and Flock Headers 1914 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 
Winnings for Season of 1913, over 80 First Premiums at State Fairs and other Exhibitions 

















IOWA STATE ge 


8 Firsts, 5 Seconds, 
Third Fock =. 


am and Ewe 


MINNESOTA STATE 
FAIR 


12 Firsts, 6 Seconds, 7 
Thirds, Flock Champion 
Ram and twe 


WISCONSIN STATE 
FAIR 


9 Firsts, 6 Seconds 
Piock Champion Ram and 





MICHIGAN STATE 
FAIR 


6 Firsts, 4 Seconds, 2 
Thirds, both Flocks Cham- 


pion Ewe 





F. S. King Bros.’ Rambouillet Flock, First at lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri, Illinois State Fairs 
Undefeated Flock (Ch Flock Chicago International) Season 1913 

















~~ 
MISSOURI STATE FAIR CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL 
me i 7 Seconds, 4 Thirds, Flock Champion Ram Flock, Fist Champion Rem 
we 
A R 1 and 3 
YSciing Reems, V acd 4 j 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR Ram Lambs, 2-4-5 i 
Aged Ewes, 2-3 i 
8 Firsts, 6 Seconds, 5 Thirds, Flock Champion Ram Yearling Ewes, 2-4-5 t 
and Ewe we Lambs, 1-3-4 } 
Get ot Sire, 1-3 
Pen of Lambs, 2-3 
NEW MEXICO STATE FAIR 
7 Firsts, 3 Seconds, Pen of Lambs, Best Lamb, Flock WYOMING STATE FAIR 
Champica Ram and Ewe 12 Firsts, 12 Seconds, 10 Thirds 
“*Thickset,"” Grand Champion Ram, Chicago International, 1913 
1500 Pure Bred Rambouillet Yearling Range Rams, 500 Registered Yearling Rambouillet Rams, 500 Yearling Cotswold-Rambouillet 
Cross, Rams for Season of 1914 
5 








Pure Bred Rambouillet Ra een 
Send for our 1914 Catalogue inge Yearling R. 
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A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

The more your herder or your fore- 
man knows about the sheep business 
in general, the more efficient he will 
be and the greater returns he will 
render for the wage paid. The best 
way to increase his efficiency is to see 
that he becomes a regular reader of 
the National Wool Grower. We have 
thought that a year’s subscription to 
this paper would prove a most valu- 
able and acceptable Christmas present 
to him. 





THE FIFTIETH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


As previously announced, the fiftieth 
annual convention of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
will meet in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
January 15, 16 and 17, 1914. This 
should be the best meeting ever held 
by this the oldest of live stock organi- 
zations. Matters of pronounced im- 
portance to the sheep industry will be 
up for consideration, and all wool 
growers are invited to participate in 
the deliberations. A program has 
cover the 
whole field of sheep inquiry. Emin- 
ent authorities on ali these subjects 
will lead the discussions, and everyone 
will have an opportunity to take part. 

Salt Lake City is in the heart of 
America’s greatest sheep country, and 
as nearly all of the railroads _have 
made exceptionally low rates, no 
trivial.excuse should account for the 
absence of anyone interested in 
sheep breeding. All of the important 


industries, and they are many, depend- 
ing upon the sheep industry are invited 
to have their representatives at this 
convention. Sheep men, whether 
members of the organization or not, 
are invited. Come. Bring your fam- 
ily and friends. The people of Salt 
Lake have prepared a royal welcome 
for you, and they extend you a most 
cordial invitation to visit them. You 
are, therefore, assured of a pleasant 
and profitable sojourn. Salt Lake’s 
climate in January is unparalleled. We 
can assure you on this point. We 
want you with us. So don’t forget 
the time, the place, and the low rail- 
road rates. 





PROTESTING AGAINST 
THE PRICE OF MEATS. 





The most popular past time of the 
people now is their daily protest 
against the price of meats. The 
Housewife’s Club of Philadelphia re- 
cently met in conference with the re- 
tail butchers of that city and passed 
resolutions favoring the importation 
of immense quantities of meat from the 
Argentine in order to reduce prices. 
This was a case of the “lion and the 
lamb” lying down together. A few 
weeks ago some frozen Argentine beef 
was received in Boston, and in order 
to properly celebrate the event the 
Mayor of that city proceeded to the 
public market and with great ado cut 
off the first roast and then urged the 
Boston butchers to patronize the im- 
ported meat more liberally. Of course 
neither Boston or Philadelphia produce 
any meat, and their protest against 
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meat prices and in favor of imported 
meats is aimed at the American stock- 
3ut both Boston and Phila- 
delphia live on the money that they 
extort from our farmers through the 
high prices charged for their manu- 
factured goods. Why would it not be 
right for the 50,000,000 people in this 
country who live outside of the cities 
and who are interested in obtaining a 
living price for livestock to also pass 
resolutions that they would not buy 
any goods in either Philadelphia or 
Boston or any other city that proposes 
to import its food stuff. 


man. 


All this talk about lower prices for 
meat is predicated on the assumption 
that the stockman is obtaining too high 
a price at the present time. Now the 
fact is that present prices for livestock 
do not return the producer as great a 
net income as is derived by 90 per cent 
of commercial industries, and that at 
a lower price production would be un- 
profitable. We hope that we shall 
never see fat range lambs sell at less 
than 734 cents per pound. And that 
fed lambs will always bring from 8% 
to 11 cents per pound. If increased 
production means a decrease in the 
price, then let production remain 
where it is. Of course if the manu- 
facturers of Boston and Philadelphia 
are willing to reduce the price they 
now charge the farmer for what he 
buys, then maybe the farmer could pro- 
duce his product for a less price, but 
since there is no hope of this we are 
not going to take part in any campaign 
that has for its object a reduction in 
the price the farmer and stockman is 
to receive for that which he produces. 





WILL THE PRODUCER UNDER- 
STAND. 





Years ago in Virginia the tobacco 
planters learned that a large crop of 
tobacco meant a reduction in their in- 
come. So in order to limit production 
men were forced by their neighbors to 
limit the acreage planted. More than 
a hundred years -later the tobacco 
planters of Kentucky sought, and 
succeeded through the use of violence, 
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in limiting the area planted to tobac- 
co in order that a living price might 
be received for the crop. The cotton 
growers have long endeavored to limit 
production for the same purpose but 
have so far failed. 

Last year by reason of a drouth the 
wool crop of Australia was reduced 
125,000,000 pounds. Yet the crop 
brought the growers several million 
dollars more than did the larger crop 
of the previous year. By reason of 
drouth in the United States this fall 
our corn crop is some 600,000,000 bu- 
shels less than that of last year, but 
the price that the farmer will receive 
for this small crop is estimated to be 
about the same as he received for the 
previous crop. 

Nearly every other industry regu- 
lates the price the farmer shall pay for 
that which he buys either by abso- 
lutely fixing the price or by limiting 
production, which amounts to the 
same thing. When the rains fail to 
come and the hot winds spread o’er 
the land there is much lamentation 
heard from the consumer, but nature 
is merely doing for the farmer what 
nearly all other industries long since 
learned to do for themselves. 





HOW MUCH DID 
THE TARIFF HELP? 

Not long ago we had a letter like 
this from a western wool grower: 

“IT sold my wool in 1912 at 19 cents and 
this year I sold it on the free trade basis at 
16 cents. This is a difference of 3 cents per 
pound so that the tariff of 11 cents was only 
benefitting me to the extent of 3 cents per 
pound. How do you account for this?” 


The fact that this grower got within 
3 cents per pound this year under free 
wool as much as he did last year with 
a tariff is not the slightest indication 
of the benefit he had from the tariff 
last year or any other year. It must 
not be forgotten that since our 1912 
clip was sold there has been an import- 
ant advance in the foreign wool mar- 
ket. Reports from Australia show 
that the average price of Australian 
wool this year was 3 2-5 cents per 
pound higher than was received for 
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last year’s wool. The advance in Aus- 
tralia started in September, 1912 and 
reached its highest point in July, 1913. 
The advance started after our 1912 
wool was sold and ended about the 
time our 1913 wool was placed on the 
market. Naturally we got the benefit 
of this advance in our 1913 price. The 
advance in Australia amounted to 7.4 
cents per scoured pound. On our 
western wool shrinking 66 per cent 
this would advance our price 2.7 cents 
per grease pound. Our wools shrink- 
ing 50 per cent would be advanced 3.7 
cents per grease pound. Our corres- 
pondent reports that he received 16 
cents for his wool this year. If he 
would find out what this wool would 
have brought him under free wool in 
1912 then he should subtract the ad- 
vance in price that has taken place 
since his last clip was sold, amounting 
to 2.7 cents, from his 16 cents. This 
leaves him 13.3 cents as the free trade 
price of his 1912 wool. But he says 
he sold at 19 cents last year. There- 
fore his tariff benefit last year was the 
difference between 19 cents and 13.3 
cents or 5.7 cents per pound. This 
question may also be worked out this 
way. His wool was worth 19 cents 
last year but as wool had advanced 
2.7 cents per pound since he sold last 
year’s clip he then should have re- 
ceived for his 1913 wool 19 cents plus 
2.7 cents or 21.7 cents. But he only 
did receive after the tariff had been re- 
moved 16 cents. Therefore free wool 
cost him 5.7 cents per pound. 

The above of course relates to 
Merino wools and cross-breds. The 
situation as to coarse and braid wool 
is about the same. On May first, 1912 
the Bradford, England, “Wool Rec- 
ord” quotes Lincoln yearling wool at 
20 cents per pound. On May first, 
1913 it is quoted at 25 cents per pound. 
This is washed wool shrinking about 
22 per cent so the advance in the price 
of a scoured pound has been 6% cents 
within a year. Similar wool in our 
farm states shrinks from 35 to 45 per 
cent so that the advance in the value 
of the grease pound here has been 
approximately four cents. Our grower 
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had or should have had the benefit of 
this advance last year. 

In all of our tariff investigation the 
point has frequently been noted that 
similar wools here were from 4 to 7 
cents above London over a long period 
of years. It would be impossible to 
fix the exact value of the tariff on any 
particular wool, but within general 
lines it may safely be put down to av- 
erage from four to seven cents. 





THE NATIONAL FORESTS. 





The law, by which the National For- 
ests were created or set aside, pro- 
vides that the purpose of such Forests 
is the conservation of timber and 
water power. The conservation ot 
grazing is not one of the legal pur- 
poses of the Forests, and there is no 
law that permits such grazing within 
these Forests. Grazing is permitted 
by the consent of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture in accordance with rules and 
regulations prescribed by him, provid- 
ing always that such grazing in no 
wise interferes with the purpose for 
which the Forests were created, viz. 
the conservation of timber and water 
power. This means that the interest 
of grazing in the National Forests 
must, under the law, always be sub- 
ordinated to the interest of tree growth 
and water power conservation. Now 
neither the Secretary of Agriculture 
nor the officials of the Forest service 
are responsible for this for the law 
clearly prescribes the purpose for 
which these Forests were created. 

At the time when this law was 
passed, no one ever dreamed that this 
nation would in the first three weeks 
of October, 1913 import the equivalent 
of 10,000 carcasses of beef. A short- 
age in our supply of meat was not 
thought possible. Hence the ‘grazing 
value of the Forests was a matter of 
no moment. But changing conditions 
now justify that the grazing value of 
our National Forests receives equal, 
if not greater, consideration with the 
supply of lumber. In the scheme of 
national economies surely a food 
supply takes first rank, and if this 
supply is to be protected and the full- 
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est grazing possibilities of the Forests 
be developed, then the law under which 
our Forests were created must be 
amended so as to give grazing equal 
consideration with timber growth and 
water conservation. 

We want to urge all our represent- 
atives interested in a broad sensible 
conservation of our natural resources 
to assist in amending the law creating 
the National Forests so that grazing 
will receive equal consideration with 
timber and water power development. 





FLUCTUATING WOOL VALUES. 

A great many sheepmen seem to 
labor under the impression that now 
that wool is on the free list there will 
be little fluctuation in its price, most 
of them having blamed the tariff for 
the frequent change in the value of 
wool during the last ten years. That 
such has not been the cause is clearly 


evident by an examination of wool 


values in London where there has been 


no tariff on wool since 1845. 

One of the most typical English 
wools is yearling Shropshire, corres- 
ponding with our three-eights blood. 
This wool like all others shows a very 
pronounced fluctuation in price from 
year to year. The following are the 
prices on December first in the Lon- 
don market for washed Shropshire 


yearling wool. December, 1899—24 
cents; 1900—18 cents; 1901—15% 
cents; 1902—17 cents; 1903—19% 


cents; 1904—26 cents; 1905—27 cents; 
1906—30 cents; 1907—26 cents; 1908 
—24 cents; 1909—29 cents; 1910—25 
cents; 1911—25 cents; 1912—29 cents. 
At the present moment this particular 
wool is quoted at 31 cents in the Lon- 
don market. These prices will seem 
high to our sheepmen, but they should 
remember that they are for wool 
washed on the sheep’s back, and which 
shinks only from 18 to 25 per cent 
when scoured. However these figures 
well illustrate the wide fluctuation in 
prices that has taken place in the Lon- 
don market for many years, and as 
there is no wool tariff there, it seems 
that under free wool we have no rea- 
son to expect a fixed price for wool in 
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this country. We do not mean to say 
of course that the tariff was not re- 
sponsible for a part of the fluctuation 
that has prevailed here some years. In 
1911 the buyér took advantage of 
tariff agitation and bought our wool 
at about the free trade level, but had 
the grower held his clip, he could have 
forced prices up about five cents per 
pound. There has only been a few 
years like 1911, and as a general rule 
it may be put down that the wool 
tariff has not been responsible for the 
wide change in prices that have oc- 
cured up to 1913. Of course the re- 
duction in price in 1913 is absolutely 
due to the removal of the tariff, but 
now that it is gone, prices may be no 
more stable than heretofore. The 
only difference will be that the buyer 
will have to find a new excuse for the 
changes. 





A FOOL BILL. 





Recently a gentleman from Tennes- 
see introduced a bill in the House pro- 
hibiting the interstate shipment of 
beef, pork, mutton, or poultry products 
that had been in cold storage more 
than thirty days. The excuse for the 
presentation of this measure is that it 
would force these products onto the 
market and thus reduce the prices at 
which they could be sold. This is the 
most idiotic suggestion that we have 
ever heard. Instead of reducing the 
cost of living, such a bill would make 
the price of most of these products pro- 
hibitive for most of the year, and for 
the rest of the season would make 
prices so low that the producer would 
be bankrupted. Take the case of eggs 
for example. During four months in 
spring and summer probably 70 per 
cent of the year’s total egg supply is 
produced. The production is so en- 
ormous that only a small part of the 
eggs are demanded for actual con- 
sumption, and if the whole product had 
to be forced onto the market during 
those four months, the price of eggs 
would drop to less than the freight on 
the shipment. Under present condi- 
tions this does not happen because the 
cold storage companies come into the 
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market and buy up a fair share of the 
eggs for storage purposes, to be sold 
during the balance of the season when 
egg production is greatly reduced. 
This gives a fair average price for 
eggs the year round. Were it not for 
these storage eggs for winter use, the 
price of eggs would advance 500 per 
cent over present figures from Decem- 
ber to April. The same is true of beef 
and mutton. Seasonal conditions make 
it imperative that the great bulk of 
cattle and sheep must be marketed 
during August, September and Octo- 
ber. The supply then is greater than 
the demand, and the only way, by 
which a portion of this supply can be 
carried over to the season when supply 
is limited, is by the use of cold storage. 
Cold storage is the great equalizer of 
prices, advancing them during the 
period of over production and reduc- 
ing them during the time of under 
production. So far as the consumer 
is concerned cold storage of food stuffs 
is the greatest blessing of the century. 

Congress should pass a law that 
would prohibit the manipulation of 
prices of products that are in storage. 
This could be accomplished by pub- 
lishing every two weeks a list of the 
total products held in storage. This 
would advise the consumer just where 
he was at, and if it did not result in 
keeping prices down, the party in 
power might enforce the anti-trust law 
that was passed for just such emer- 
gencies. 





WOOL CONDITIONS 
IN ARIZONA. 





Sheep are at least 10 per cent less 
in this section than they were last 
year and the wool clip will be corres- 
rondingly reduced. Wool on _ the 
sheep now looks good and is well 
grown. We are having good rains 
here lately and it looks as if our win- 
ter range will be good. Mutton 
brought a fair price this year but our 
wool sold at about 20 per cent less 
than last year. Hope to attend the 
National meeting in Salt Lake in 
January. 


HUGH CAMPBELL, Arizona. . 
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THE NEW TARIFF ON WOOLENS 





PLAIN FACTS 


Owing to the new tariff on wool, which takes 
effect January 1, 1914, our buyer who has just 
returned from the eastern clothing markets was 
enabled to purchase an unusual large amount of 
clothing, consisting of men’s high grade, hand 
tailored suits, overcoats and pants, from the best 
makers at ROCK BOTTOM prices. 


Manufacturers must unload stocks NOW to 
meet the new tariff laws affecting the price of 
piece goods and the change in styles and pat- 
terns. 


Our Guarantee to You 


We guarantee every suit and overcoat sell- 
ing at this sale for $12.50 and $15 to be regular 
$25 and $27.50 values. If you purchase a gar- 
ment here and at any time it does not prove en- 
tirely satisfactory WE WANT YOU TO RE- 
TURN IT and we will gladly REFUND YOUR 
MONEY... We could not offer a fairer proposi- 
tion to you. This is the policy of the Hobson- 
Charlton Co. 


COME UP AND SEE OUR NEW AND 
NOBBY SUITS and OVERCOATS in the new 
English white and black stripes, chalk lines, 
browns and grays, blues and blacks, in the stylish 
English and conservative models. All hand tail- 
ored and silk lined. Midwinter patterns designed 
on the new 1914 spring models. 


All high-grade $15.00 When you take into con- 

* sideration the fact that we 
suits and overcoats, have been saving the pur- 
regular $25 values, ZO chasers of clothes $10.00 
at this om every suit and overcoat 
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Sea Bon One-Half 


Right in the height of 
the fall and winter season, 
when ground floor mer- 
chants are getting top- 
notch prices for their 
clothing, we will throw 
our entire stock of reg- 
ular $15.00 and $17.50 
Suits and Overcoats on 
the market at cost, and in 
many instances less than 
cost. Remember, these are 
guaranteed $25.00 and 
$27.50 values. 


and add to this $2.50 ad- 
ditional, you will readily 
appreciate what this great 
sale means to you. 


All $17.50 high-grade 
suits and overcoats, 
regular $27.50 value, 


go at 
this sale 


eis sale $15.00 


You Save $12.50 


Hobson-Charlton Co. 


We Guarantee a Perfect Fit or Refund Your Money 


On Main at P. O. Place 


45 Seconds From Broadway 








Come up and save $12.50 during this sale. 
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Wool Growing in Australia 


“RINGBARKING TREES” 


HILE a great deal of the Merino 
‘¢ sheep country of Australia is 
open plain, intersected by belts 
of timber, a very large proportion of the 
clip is produced upon land that was 
once fairly thickly covered with tim- 
ber. This forest land has been con- 
verted into good sheep’ country 
through the simple process of ring- 
barking or sapping the trees. 
The word forest is somewhat mis- 
leading because to the average mind 


On this sort of country parpalum and 
other prolific grasses are sown and the 
culy industry that really suits is dairy- 
ing or fattening cattle. In the north- 
ern districts a good deal of this ex- 
forest 


country is devoted to sugar 


cane. It is practically devoid of sheep 
of any description. 

The forest or bush that has had to 
give way to the Merino industry is 
quite different. In the generality of 
cases the varities of gum and eucalyp- 


(By R. H. HARROWELL) 


The early sheepmen, however, dis- 
covered that by ringbarking each tree 
and so destroying it, sweet nutritious 


natural grasses at once appeared, and 


the carrying capacity was increased as 


much as 400 per cent 

Speaking generally the timber that 
predominates in the Australian. bush 
are the numerous varieties of eucalyp- 
tus and they vary considerably as far 
as susceptibility to ringbarking is con- 


cerned. Speaking in a general way 











it suggests a thick jungle of trees, 
vines and underscrub, and this descrip- 
tion does not apply to the timbered 
country in Australia which has been 
made to carry Merino sheep. Right 
on the coast line of New South Wales 
and Queensland there is dense forest 
which can only be dealt with by cut- 
ting down every tree, and burning off 
when dry, leaving a clearing covered 
with logs and stumps, according to 
the success or otherwise of the burn. 


Trees Killed by Ringbarking. 


tis trees which constitute the inland 
Australian bush are not so_ thickly 
studded that one could not easily ride 
and even drivea vehicle through it in 
its primeval state. But the big trees 


shaded so much soil around them, 
and drew up so much water from the 
soil that very little in the way of pas- 
ture was permitted to exist. The conse- 
quence was the country in its virgin 
state had a very light carrying ca- 


pacity. 





the easiest timbers to kill by ringbark- 
ing are blue gum, flooded gum, grey 
and red gum, mahogany, apple, blood- 
wood, tallow wood, stringybarks, and 
iron barks. White gum, peppermint 
and blackbutt trees are harder to kill 
and the varieties of box, and spotted 
gum and black sally are the most dif- 
ficult varieties to kill. All the above 
mentioned native trees are varieties of 
eucalyptus, but of course the natural 


bush contains some non-eucalyptus 
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When you buy tickets, 
insist that they read 
“Through Via the Union 





Pacific System.” 





When you ship Freight, 
see that it goes via the 
Union Pacific System. 





Gerrit Fort, Pass. Traf. 
Mgr. U..P., O. S. L. R. R. 
Lines, Omaha, Neb. 


E. H. Wood, Frt. Traf. 
Mor... P. R. -R. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


J. A. Reeves, Gen. Frt. 
Agt. ©..S. L. R.-R. Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


D. E. Burley, Gen. Pass. 
Agt. O. S. L. R. R. Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“The Union Pacific System” 


e REACHES OMAHA AND POINTS EAST 


_ “The Direct Way” 


BUTTE 


Automatic 
Electric Safety 





Block Signal Protection COAL ES DENVER 


The Union Pacific System 


Is Composed of Three Units— 


The Union Pacific Railroad 


operating from Omaha and Kansas City to Granger, Wyom- 
ing and Ogden, Utah,— 


The Oregon Short Line Railroad 


operating from Salt Lake City to Butte, Montana and to 
Huntington, Oregon, and 


The Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road and Navigation Company 


operating from Huntington, Oregon, to Spokane, Portland, 
and Seattle. 


The Oregon Short Line Railroad operates six fast pas- 
senger trains east daily in connection with the Union Pacific, 
three trains west in connection with the Southern Pacific, 
two trains northwest in connection with the O. W. R. & N. 
and three trains southwest in connection with the S. P. L. 
A.&S.L. R. R. 


These lines provide everything that modern standards 
require in travel, including extra-fare—SPECIAL SERVICE 
—and no extra-fare ALL STEEL, electrically-lighted, steam 
heated trains, operated over the most perfectly constructed 
tracks that money and care can provide. Every mile of the 
way east or west being under the protection of 


Automatic Electric Block 
Safety Signals 


The Union Pacific System is known as “The Standard 
Road of the West”— it is 


THE DIRECT ROUTE TO ALL POINTS EAST 
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trees though generally speaking they 
are in the minority. Turpentine yarran, 
pine, wilga and honeysuckle are among 
the easiest of the non-eucalyptus trees 
to kill, while tea trees, budda and 
brush are among the hardest. 

There are two ways of destroying 
the Australian bush when preparing 
the country for Merino sheep. One is 
by ringbarking, that is cutting a ring 
of bark from around the tree about axe 
height from the ground and the other 
is by sapping, that is cutting a circle 
out of sap as well as out of the bark. 
Which process to employ depends very 
largely upon locality or the nature of 
the timber, but as far as can be ascer- 
tained opinion is about equally di- 
vided in regard to the respective merits 
of the two. The advantage of ring- 
barking is the comparative immunity 
from suckers afterwards, but its dis- 
advantages are: 1, the length of time 
in killing the tree; 2, it is not effective 
with all trees; 3, there is more or less 


uncertainty, as a strip of undisburbed 


bark inadvertently left may suffice to 
continue the life of the tree. On the 
other hand the advantages of sapping 
are that the tree dies quicker and grass 
comes sooner. The disadvantages of 
sapping, however, are: 1, liability to 
suckers; 2, when trees are _ hollow, 
there is increased danger of their fall- 
ing; 3, greater crops of seedlings; 4, 
the ground is more littered with leaves 
and twigs. 

The best and most economical 
method of ringbarking big trees is to 
make a single chop circle around the 
tree with a downward pressure of the 
axe, before withdrawing it after each 
cut. Some take a belt of bark from 
around the tree 16 inches wide. Oth- 
ers again cut through the bark about 
two feet from the ground and then 
strip the bark down to the ground. In 
sapping one of the most effective 
methods is to cut through the sapwood 
all round giving the axe a wrench out- 
wards before removing it so that the 
top of the chop will be clear, leaving 
a@ space in which the rain can lodge 
and so hasten the decay of the’ wood 


and the bark. There is not the slight- 


est doubt of the effect ringbarking or 
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sapping have upon the carrying ca- 
pacity of the soil. The destruction 
of the timber increases the stock carry- 
ing capacity three and four fold even 
more in individual cases. It improves 
the quality and quantity of the natural 
grasses, sweetening the pasture gen- 
erally. The custom dates back very 
many years, one of the earliest records 
coming from the Hunter district of 
New South Wales, as far back as 1862. 
The estate mentioned in 1860 carried 
about 1,800 head of cattle over about 
forty square miles of country, which 
was fairly heavily timbered. In 1862 
ringbarking and sapping was com- 
menced until the whole property was 
so treated. In 1876 the carrying ca- 
pacity had been increased to 3,000 head 
of cattle and an average of 1,000 bul- 
locks were fattened annually. 

Taking Australia generally, during 
the hot summer months, is the best 
time to ringbark, any time say from 
December to March. 

The cost of ringbarking naturally 
varies with the thickness or otherwise 
of the timber. It may run into any- 
thing from 36 cents to $1.20 per acre. 
But even so this is a wonderfully cheap 
method of destroying forests when 
compared with the coastal belt pre- 
viously referred to or to clearing in 
New Zealand. In that country every 
tree has to be felled to the earth and 
the usual cost of merely felling the 
bush is from $6.00 to $7.20 per acre. 
Then the huge debris of fallen forest 
has to be burned, and inopportune rain 
may put out the fire before the big 
stuff gets burned, and the work of 
clearing is set back perhaps for many 
years. 

Then grass has to be sown whereas 
in Australia rich natural grasses and 
herbage follow as the result of simply 
killing the timber. 

A very marked and peculiar feature 
that follows ringbarking is the increas- 
ing flow of water in the natural water 
courses in the vicinity of the destroyed 
forest. This is explained by the fact 
that the trees required an immense 
quantity of water when living, and be- 
ing no longer required it finds its way 
into the natural water courses. 


4} 


While ringbarking has added untold 
wealth to Australia by increasing the 
quantity and quality ot the Merino 
clip there is an adverse side to be re- 
In the past the work of 
ringbarking has been carried on by 
so many land holders in a ruthless and 
indiscriminate manner. Large areas 
of the country have been stripped too 
bare, and have been devoid of shade 
and shelter trees. Millions of pounds 
worth of valuable timber have been 
needlessly destroyed. 

As, however, the Merino industry 
reaches towards the irterior, the ques- 
tion of ringbarking will not concern 
wool growers very much because so 
much of the country yet to be stocked 
is open plain very lightly timbered, if 
not quite devoid of trees. 


ferred to. 





SHEEP IN WESTERN IDAHO. 





Replying to yours of November 11, 
I have been endeavoring to. get data 
on the sheep business as compared to 
last year, and find that in 1912 there 
were 91,272 sheep on the Weiser Na- 
tional reserve, and in 1913 there were 
90,431, which shows a decrease. How- 
ever, during the year 1913 there was 
not such a demand for timber land 
and private holdings for grazing pur- 
poses as there was during the year 
1912, and I think we are safe in say- 
ing that there were 10,000 more sheep in 
this vicinity running on timber land 
or on grazing land or private hold- 
ing in 1912 than there were in the year 
1913. Consequently I think it no ex- 
aggeration to say that the flocks in 
this section decreased at least ten 
per cent during the period above men- 
tioned. 

However, I am inclined to think 
that the coming year our herds as a 
whole will increase about five per cent, 
owing to the larger number of ewe 
lambs held over than aged ewes dis- 
posed of. 

Our fall ranges are in better condi- 
tion this fall than last season, which 
should insure us a better and cleaner 
clip of wool for 1914, although much 
will depend on the winter months. 

E. A. VAN SICKLIN, Idaho. 
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SHIP TO 


WOOD BROTHERS 


LEADING SELLERS OF SHEEP 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
A firm with a clean record of good sales and good 
service covering a period of almost 50 years. 
You are sure of fair and honest treatment when your 
business is handled by WOOD BROTHERS. 


WRITE OR WIRE US FOR MARKET INFORMATION 


SHIP TO US FOR BEST RESULTS 


CHICAGO SOUTH OMAHA SIOUX CITY 




















KIRKLAND SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


(FINEST IN THE WORLD) 





At Kirkland, Ill., only 
67 miles from Chi- 
cago, on the main 
line between Omaha, 
St. Paul and Kansas 
City to Chicago. 


Twenty-six hundred 
acres of land, fenced 
with woven wire, and 
plenty of running 
water and shade, 





i Make no mistake, but 
route your sheep via 
C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
when shipping to 
Chicago. 


Off the C. M. & St. P. RAILWAY 
IT COSTS NO MORE TO FEED AT KIRKLAND JOHN MacQUEEN is Manager 
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Our English Wool Letter 


“WOOL STILL DOMINANT” (From Our London Correspondent) 


Bradford, England, November 15, 1913 

OTWITHSTANDING another 
N month of extraordinary quietness 

in manufacturing circles through- 
out the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
there is no decline in the interest taken 
in the raw material, though the atten- 
tion given to it has been largely pas- 
sive. Pastoralists “down under” are 
deeply concerned in the marketing of 
their new clips. No doubt they de- 
sire to see current prices maintained, 
and will be looking forward to the ap- 
proaching sales in New Zealand as 
well as London, hoping to secure good 
prices for the wool they have to offer. 
We need waste no space in emphasiz- 


The first sales of the sea- 
son should have been held this week 
at Wellington and Napier, but we 
learn that labor troubles have pre- 
vented these taking place, and we shall 
have to wait for Christchurch to open 
before we know where things stand. 
We do not expect any very marked 
decline in values, but all the same 
should not be surprised if merchants 
and importers made a big effort to se- 
cure at prices 
than a year ago. 
Were Crossbreds Stand. 

The time is opportune for consid- 
ering the standing of crossbred woo) 
and tops. As briefly hinted, the past 


year ago. 


wool lower 


sensibly 


tually dearer at the last series of Lon- 
don sales, and tops distinctly cheaper 
today. We maintained at the time, 
that 40s tops made out of wool bought 
in Coleman street could not cost less 
than 32c per lb., and yet the bulk of — 
the business done in Bradford has 
If reports are to be re- 
lied upon, even 30c has been taken. 
There seems to be little of the true 
business element about the trade done 
in crossbreds during the past month 
in Bradford, and no man can offer a 


been at 3lc. 


satisfactory explanation for prices sag- 
ging in face of the way wool sold dur- 
ing the last series in Coleman street. 
Many seem to put it down to the ex- 








Rambouillet Ewes owned by Adams-McGill Co., Ely, Nevada. 


ing the fact that the past season has 
been a “rotten” one for those purchas- 
ing in New Zealand, except to say 
that no good whatever has been done 
with the crossbreds secured either 
Those who 
have been able to “keep the beans in 
the sack” as they say in Yorkshire, 
are to be congratulated, although we 
know for a fact that the majority have 
fared badly, and lost “brass.” It af- 
fords us no pleasure to chronicle these 
facts, but it is just as well that they 
be put into print in order to let even 


American growers know where things 


there or in Buenos Ayres. 


actually stand, especially if they too 


are faced with lower values than a 


season’s trade has been one of the 
worst ever known so far as the home 
trade is concerned, the Balkan war, 
combined with the sensibly lessened 
Yorkshire and 
America, and on the continent, having 
produced conditions which are any- 
thing but satisfactory. Much money 
has been lost on the season’s pur- 
chases, 


consumption —_ in 


and fair stocks of crossbred 
wool and tops still exist in Bradford, 
while the less said of the position of 
crossbred spinners, the better. 
The month under review has brought 


yarn 


forth nothing but unprofitable experi- 
ence, and it is a most anomalous state 


of affairs to find crossbred wool ac- 


istence of larger stocks than usual, 
and the desire of some firms to turn 
them into hard cash. Some sold be- 
fore the market got worse, but others 
are standing firm under the belief that 
America will shortly come into the 
market, when they will have the op- 
portunity of getting out whole with 
the stocks they are carrying. From 
whatever standpoint the trade is con- 
sidered, nothing good can be reported. 
Many crossbred spinners are now on 
short time, and there is no improve- 
ment whatever in the 
trade with the Continent. 
Merinos Slightly Lose Ground. 
Merino wool and tops are practically 


export yarn 
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Re > “ATLL. WOOL THE WORLD WIDE” ; BR (A) 
ULES Beles 


ae With an unexcelled standard of quality---has en 


CULCO OILS 


5A Different grades for different uses 5 A 


CULCO is particularly recommended for all the requirements of the man with an automobile---for any part of its del- 
icate mechanism. 


CULCO is an oil adapted for every use where good oil is a necessity. 





CULCO for lubrication--CULCO for power--CULCO for illumination 


Test CULCO’S virtues---you'll swear by CULCO’S merit whereever used---in Locomotives; big power machines of 
any, description, Motorcycles, Sewing Machines, Watches, etc.---for anything where oil is used. 


Make Us Prove It 


CULMER COMPANY 


377 South West Temple Phone Wasatch 3200 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 























WOOL GROWERS! Come In Where the Water is as Warm as Wool. 
Make Ours Your Headquarters While in the City. 


THE SANITARIUM BATHS 


52 WEST BROADWAY 


IMMENSE PLUNGE OF WARM, EXHILIRATING SULPHUR WATER 
GREAT INVIGORATING TURKISH BATHS. BEST IN THE WEST. 


Physicians all will tell you of the Sanitarium Baths---of nature’s wonderful health giving properties 
found in the Sulphur Baths. Nothing like them for that tired feeling occasioned by the “night before.” 
Competent attendants to wait upon you with ministering care. 


DON’T FORGET THE PLACE. REMEMBER THE NUMBER. 


SANITARIUM BATHS, 52 West Broadway. Phone Wasatch 659. 
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in the same state as crossbreds, there 
being very little differences between 
the two. Perhaps the irregularity is 
not so pronounced, but topmakers ad- 
mit that where sales have been ef- 
fected, they have felt to some extent 
“beat” in demanding their price. 
Very often where business has been 
done, a full cent has had to be con- 
ceded, this being more in evidence dur- 
ing the past ten days than earlier in 
the month. This is directly due to 
the falling off of new business in yarns 
and pieces. 
ufacturers are busy and likely to be, 
topmakers know to enforce the de- 
mands, but when mills are being less 
actively run, and the outlook prom- 
ises more standing machinery, top- 
miakers are faced with the inevitable, 
and in order to effect sales, prices 
have suffered. We do not intend to 
weary readers with the tales of declin- 
ing business which are heard on every 
hand, but simply content ourselves 
with affirming that spinners and man- 
ufacturers throughout the West Rid- 
ing, and for that matter Scotland also, 
are distinctly quieter than they have 
been for several years, and the out- 
look for trade is anything but inviting. 
There will have to be a vast change, 
otherwise short time will be general 
in a month or so, and as far as one 
can see, America will have to be the 
source of the orders. It is quite true 
that the best topmakers are still quot- 
ing 59c for really good 64’s tops, but 
a good article can easily be bought at 
56c, while for next year this quality 
is available for February and later de- 
livery at 55c. Spinners are not at all 
keen to buy, and it is a fact that there 
are less tops sold forward in Bradford 


When spinners and man- 


today than we have seen for many 
years. This alone is proof of business 
having materially declined. 
Looking Towards America. 

Active preparations are being made 
to take full advantage of the lower 
duties which will be in force in a few 
weeks, wool being admitted free on 
December lst, and the reduced duties 
on partly fully manufactured 
articles on January Ist. Some pre- 


and 
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liminary business has been done, and 
if rumor is to be relied upon, decent 
bulk sales both in Merino and cross- 
bred tops also been effected. 
The Bradford shipments to the United 
States for the month of October do 
not give much practical evidence oi 
increased business as yet, although the 
movement is in the right direction. 
The shipments of tops are valued at 
£463 and with the exception of a 
1902, valued at 
£46, no tops have been exported to 
the United States from Bradford since 
the Wilson tariff in 1897. We can- 
not see that 8 per cent duty will be 
any material barrier to considerable 
weights of Merinos and crossbreds 
being exported. Some decent quanti- 
ties of both English and New Zealand 
cased fleeces have been sold and will 
be shipped this month, particularly 
the former. Also fairly big 
quantities of Midland Counties half- 
breds, Kentus, North Wethers, Irish, 
and lustre hogs and weathers have 
been disposed of. 


have 


single shipment in 


some 


Of course some 
time must pass before American spin- 
ners and manufacturers feel their feet, 
and many say expressly that until they 
know where they stand in regard to 
meeting the competition of Europe on 
tops, yarns and pieces they are not 
going to be large buyers of the raw 
material. Considerable quantities of 
wastes and noils will also be 
shipped; consequently while the mar- 
ket today is certainly slack and unin- 
viting, there is an under current of 
confidence. 


wool 


The Outlook. 

Little need be said today about the 
future. The opinion of practically the 
whole of the users in the West Riding 
is that the first move towards better 
trade will have to be lower prices for 
Many say emphatically that as 
soon as Merinos reached half a crown 
(60 cents) last March and crossbreds 
32c for 40’s tops, it was the signal for 
buyers to cease operating, and we 


wool. 


have had nothing but a succession of 
slack markets ever since, 
with prices steadily declining. The 
only bright spot in the textile world at 


dragging 
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the moment seems to be France, and 
business there is reported as fairly 
good. French dress goods manufac- 
turers seem to commandeered 
that class of trade for next season, that 
being the prime cause for their pres- 
ent activity in Colonial selling centers. 
But even that does not move Bradford 
spinners and manufacturers. 


have 


No mat- 
ter how wool may be selling abroad, 
and however well prices may be keep- 
ing up, many declare they will not buy 
to any extent until they feel that they 
have something substantial at their 
back to warrant them purchasing on 
forward account. Some seem to think 
there has been a little over produc- 
tion during the past years of boom, 
so that stocks of fully manufactured 
articles are fairly heavy, and unti) 
these are worked off, less business will 
be done. We are not so much im- 
pressed by this statement, believing 
that if wool values declined a little 
more the foundations would be laid 
for an increase in activity. Every- 
one at the manufacturing end desires 
to see cheaper wool. At present there 
seems to be little good in it to any- 
body but the Colonial growers, and 
while users are not advocating low 
prices, of which there is no probabil- 
ity, decline from today’s level would 
undoubtedly make a better margin of 
profit possible for all sections of the 
trade. That is what is needed, and 
until it is we shall have 
slow, dragging markets in Bradford. 

Editor’s Note—Since the above was 
written the last series of London wool 
sales have come and gone. Contrary 
to expectations wool values remained 
firm and the predicted decline did not 
materialize. 


obtained, 


SHEEP IN WEST VIRGINIA. 

There has been a reduction in the 
number of sheep in this section of at 
least one-fifth. Our farmers are quit- 
ting sheep and going into the dairy 
business. We hope you will continue 
the campaign for the use of more 
mutton. 


S. C. GIST, West Virginia. 
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During Convention Week in Salt Lake City 
All ‘Trails Lead to the 

















The Newest, Safest, Largest, Most Handsome and Essentially 
Modern Theatre in the Inter-Mountain Region. 


SPECIAL BILL FOR THE WOOL GROWERS 


HEADED BY 
MLLE. DAZIE and COMPANY 


In the Immense Terpsichorean Hit “PAN'TALOON” 
By SIR JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE 


8 OTHER BIG ACTS 


SUPERB VAUDEVILLE THROUGHOUT—LARGEST THEATRE ORCHESTRA IN UTAH 
EXCLUSIVE FIRST RUN PHOTODRAMA 





S 





Mail your reservations now and they will be held for you at the box-office until 7:30 on the 
night desired. “ Or enclose check and the tickets will be mailed to you provided a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope accompanies the order. 





Prices: Matinee---Balcony 10c. Parquet 25c. Orchestra 50c. Boxes 75c. 
Night---Gallery 10c. Balcony 25c. Parquet 50c. Orchestra75c. Boxes and Loges $1. 
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WOOL IN EASTERN OREGON. 


It is my opinion that the growth of 
wool in the mountains this season was 
not as good as last, but on the other 
hand we have had a very heavy rain 
fall during the past six weeks, and the 
grass was never better at this time 
of the year, and unless we should have 
exceedingly winter 
weather, I think that the wool crop 
in this vicinity will be better than last 


some severe 


season. 

I think that there will be about the 
same number of sheep wintered and 
the same amount of ewes bred as last 
in this county, the number that 
will be considerable 


season, 
are bred “Fine” 
less than last year. 

J. N. BURGESS, Oregon. 





SHEEP FOR SMALL FARMERS. 


If farmers throughout the western 
states who are raising alfalfa and have 


no market for it would purchase a few © 


“dogie” lambs and broken mouth 
ewes in the fall before the sheep go 
on the winter range, and by spreading 
alongside their hay stack 


thus 


a canvass 
when they throw out their hay, 
saving the leaves which contain the 
most protein, they cculd soon fatten 
their sheep which would make cheap 
meat for themselves, and also a good 
profit, as these sheep can be bought at 
that time of year at from $1.50 to 
$3.00 per head. I know from experi- 
ence that there is no better meat than 
a quickly fattened old ewe. We re- 
cently persuaded the farmers in this 
section, who hardly knew what a sheep 
was, to purchase 100 head to feed in 
that manner. 

KIMBALL SHEEP CO., 


Nevada. 





Senator Pittman of Nevada tricd to 


show that the cost of transporting 
wool from the range to the railroad 
Australia than in his 


He failed to do this 


was greater in 
state of Nevada. 
even thovgh he solicited the assistance 
of the great woolen trust in his ef- 


forts. 
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The Most 
Powerful 
Engine ever 
put intoa 
Motorcycle 





A wonderful motor hurries you over the roads when you ride the Excelsior Auto- 
cycle. Every Excelsior racing victory is made with this regular stock design 
motor. You can well be proud to ride an 


Excelsior Autocycle Absolute control in handle bars 


Its the fastest mach’ne on two wheels, yet the surest and safest to operate. 
It’s the only motorcycle with the entire control in the handle bars. The right 
hand controls the throttle, the left hand operates the clutch. 

In ten minutes you can learn to ride an Excelsior. 


Distributors for Utah and Idaho. Write for 


64 west ! 
Catalogue. Agents wanted for territory 


BICYCLE SUPPLY CO. enosoway 

















SHIP YOUR FURS TO 


SHUBERT 


BO YOUR FUR BUSINESS — with the lar; 
in AMERICAN 


Get “More-Money’ * for FURS 


SHIP YOUR FURS TO | 





€& fisting for 
a 


returns, 
ket report and price list published. Write for it—NOW-— it’s FREE. 


A. B. SHUBERT, Inc. 





Dept. 8 





ame house in the World dealing exclusively 


a reliable—responsible—safe— Fur House with an unblemished reputation ex- 
*‘more than a quarter of a century,’’ a long successful record of 
sending Fur Shippers pompt—SATISFACTORY AND PROFITABLE 
Write for “Che Shubert Shipper,” the only reliable, accurate mar- 


25-27 WEST AUSTIN AVE. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
s SCF 






























SPECIAL TRUSS SALE 


IN. ATTEND- Agents for the Celebrated 


SEELEY SPERMATIC 
SHIELD TRUSS 


EXPERT FITTERS 
ANCE. 


A lady attendant to supervise the fit- 
ting of women and children. 


$2.50 Single woven Elastic Truss.$1.15 


$3.50 Double Woven Elastic 
SURMIN <a. w5 50.07 wake tote ladecrae $1.65 

$3.50 Single Leather Covered as used and approved by the United 
Steel Spring Truss ........ $1.65 States government. Let us show you 


the greatest rupture device on the 
market. 


$5.00 Single Hard Rubber Spring 
WOE. 06 Fv don ce cgrin byeas ee $2.35 


At our No. 6 Store, Kenyon Hotel Corner 


Schramm-Johnson, Drugs 


«* The Never-Substitutors ”’ 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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REGISTERED COTSWOLD 
EWES 


Will sell at reasonable price 1,000 to 1,200 
registered Cotswold ewes of very best breeding. 
These are bred to very choice Cotswold Stud 
Rams, to lamb beginning March 25th. Range 
raised in Wyoming at altitude of 6,000 to 10,000 
feet. Are in excellent condition and a classy lot 


Afton Livestock Company 
Afton, Wyoming 














RIPPE BROS. 


Manufacturers and dealers in 


Tents, Wagon Covers, Awnings, Cotton Ducks 
and Paulins, Camping Outfits. 


Sheepmen’s Outfits a Specialty 
Nos. 242 to 252 Floral Ave., Salt Lake City 























C. R. Savage Co. 


12 and 14 MAIN STREET 


Buy a KODAK 


for Xmas. 
Our TOY line sure is the 


largest. Pictures and Frames. 
ESTABLISHED 1860. 














Additional copies of this 
number mailed to any ad- 
dress for 15 cents. 
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A REMARKABLE 
FEEDER SEASON. 

But for drought, a poor corn crop 
and tight money, feeding lambs would 
have sold at $7.00 to $7.50 much of the 
time during the season just closing. 
This combination of circumstances 
cost Western growers 50 to 75 cents 
per hundred on their lambs, but saved 
cornbelt feeders as much. The season 
has been a remarkable one, the spread 
between fat and thin stock having been 
the narrowest in trade history. Feed- 
ing lambs were put in largely at $6.25 
to $6.60, sheep at $4.25 to $4.60 and 
yearlings, of which there has been a 
marked shortage, $5.25 to $5.60. Thous- 
ands of feeding ewes were put in at 
$3.50 to $3.75 and represented the kina 
that were sold during years of plenti- 
tude at $1.00 to $1.50. 

Up to the middle of September the 
movement of feeders to the cornbelt 
was largely of sheep. Lambs came in 
such good condition that killers took 
most of them. Later in the season 
feeders took thousands of little lambs, 
having learned their value by experi- 
ence. Just how many more thin sheep 
and lambs would have been absorbed 
by the cornbelt had the necessary 
money been available is hard to say, 
but Chicago commission houses were 
compelled to turn down applications 
for loans aggregating $300,000 and a 
similar condition existed at Western 
markets. As it was scarcity of hay in 
many sections of the West coupled 
with attractive prices at the market 
attracted thousands of light lambs to 
Chicago and Omaha. At one time this 
midget stuff was slow sale at $4.50 
but the November rise carried it to a 
$6.50 basis. 

Clamor for feeder grades among 
amateurs has created a peculiar con- 
dition. All over Illinois, Iowa, Indiana 
and Michigan, veteran feeders, who 
declined to get into the competition, 
are out of business while the new men 
in the game are feeding heavily. Sec- 
tions that in former years made a spe- 
ciality of mutton feeding are bare this 
season while other localities where 
sheep are a novelty are full of them. 
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Life 


During the National Wool 
Growers Convention in Salt 
Lake City, January 15-17 


Will Center 


around the “Kenyon Cor- 
ner” in the heart of the city, 
and will be found most en- 
joyable 


at Cafe fMaxim 


the place of perfect service, 
admirable cuisine and capti- 
vating cabaret—with Or- 
pheum Orchestra 12 to 2, 
6 to 8:30 and 10:30 to 1. 


Be There 


David Mattson, Prop. E. L. Wille, Mgr. 


The distinction of 


THE KENYON} HOTEL 


—its most central location—its 
modern equipment—its new fur- 
nishings—its numerous comfort 
features—its money economy to 
guests—mark it as the premier 
hotel for the convention delegate. 
THE KENYON rooms are the 
most spacious and completely 
furnished of any in the city; rates 
$1 per day and upward. 


To insure accommodations dur- 
ing convention 


Write Kenyon Hotel at once. 


DAVID MATTSON, Proprietor 


KENYON HOTEL SALT LAKE CITY 
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The regulars were frightful that feed- 
er cost meant loss in the finality of 
the transaction, and it looks as though 
most of them will be out of pocket 
owing to their timidity. If the ama- 
teurs make money this year, feeder 
grades will sell as high as fat stock all 
through the range marketing season 
next summer. }. Eee. 





ROUNDING THEM UP. 





A fine of $10 was imposed on Dr. 
David Roberts Veterinary company of 
Waukesha, Wis., for shipment into 
Chicago of an article labeled “Dr. 
David Roberts Disinfectall For Dip- 
ping Livestock. To Prevent Disease 
and Kill Parasites.” Examination of 
the article in the Department of Agri- 
culture showed that the packages con- 
tained less than one gallon of the ar- 
ticle, as stated on the label, and the 
claims that the product was invaluable 
for destroying mange and all parasites 
of live stock were not true, as there 
are certain forms of mange and certain 
parasites of live stock that would not 
be destroyed by insecticide. 

U. S. DEP’T. OF AGRICULTURE. 





ALFALFA MEAL. 


A new rate on alfalfa from points in 
the Big Horn Basin in Wyoming to 
Billings, which will mean much to the 
alfalfa meal industry in this section, 
has just been announced by the rail- 
roads. The Big Horn Basin is one 
of the greatest alfalfa raising sections 
in the Northwest, and the quality of 
the alfalfa raised there is exception- 
ally good for alfalfa meal. In the past 
the freight rate on the commodity to 
Billings has prevented its use by the 
mills in this section. With the re- 
duced rate in effect W. X. Sudduth, 
who is the father of the alfalfa meal, 
is planning more activities. Machin- 
ery is being installed in a plant near 
Big Timber and the Billings plant will 
be increased. An order has just been 
received from one firm in Kansas City 
for 1,500 tons of the meal and other 
smaller orders are constantly com- 
ing in. 
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“THE GIF'T STORE” 


* Tis true that Christmastide, Wedding-days, Anni- 


versaries and Birthdays are milestones on life’s journey that we oftenest mark with gifts 


There is no season for giving. A gift is acceptable always. 


Beautiful, Serviceable China will cost you no more than some trivial thing. You can buy a few pieces, a break- 
Three times a day it will bring pleasure to yourself and guests. 


Callaway, Hoock & Francis 


66 MAIN ST., SALT LAKE CITY 


fast set or a full dinner set. 


We carry everything needed for use or 
adornment of the dinner table 


‘«‘THE DINNERWARE HOUSE” 



















Easy Terms 
Lowest Prices 


THE RIGHT PLACE TO BUY 


Pianos -- Players--Organs 


EVERYTHING KNOWN IN MUSIC 


Via 6 


LITABLISIIE D 1860 








LIVE STOCK GROWERS’ ATTENTION 


The Utah Packing & Provision Co., is in the market all the time for 
Call us up by long distance, or wire for prices. 


A. RETAN, Manager 
North Salt Lake 


cattle, sheep and hogs. 


JOHN PINGREE, President 
Phone 3831 














This space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 
yards operated by Leary & Warren, lessees, in- 
cluding the Union stock yards of Salt Lake City. 




















GUN CATALOG FREE 


Our large catalog of Guns, Fishing Tackle, Kodaks, Water- 
proof Clothing and Boots Mailed Free to any Address. 


WESTERN ARMS AND SPORTING GOODS CO. 


115 SO. MAIN, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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NEW GRAND HOTEL 


Fourth South and Main 
$1.50 rooms withbath. Without bath $1 and up. 
Nothing in Salt Lake to equal it for the money. 
WM. ANDERSON, Prop. SALT LAKE CITY 














BAILEY & SONS CO. 
Wholesa e Grain, Hay and Bags 
Write, Wire or Phone for Prices 
SALT LAKE CITY, - UTAH 














Field Peas have proven very profitable 


to Sheepmen. Be sure and plant them the coming 
season. We carry a latge seed stock of all kinds. 


VOGELER SEED CO. 
60 W. ist South Salt Lake City, Utah 














SHEEPMEN 
Send your orders for 
CORN, OATS and FOOD STUFFS to 


Farmers Grain and Milling Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Suite 601. Judge Building 














WM. B. HUGHES PRODUCE CO. 
Wholesale dealers in Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn 
and Hay. Car-lots only. 


OFFICE 219 MOOSE CLUB BLDG. 
Salt L ake City, Utah 














C. H. MILLER GRAIN COMPANY 


Hay, Grain, Potatoes and Coal 
Alfalfa - Corn 
By car load lots. Piompt delivery 


110 W. First So. St. SALT LAKE CITY 














CASH COMMISSION CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Hay, Grain, Flour, Coal and Potatoes 
BY CARLOAD LOTS Phone Wasatch 3964 


127 W. ist South Street, Salt Lake City 




















PHONE WASATCH 5216 


GRAIN IN CAR LOADS 
——o 


SAM WILLIAMSON & SON 


218-219 MclIntyre Bldg , 68 S. Main 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
P. O. BOX 1062 
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Inedible Commercial Products From Sheep 


By John J. Ferguson, Swift & Company, Chicago 


As the problem of providing a cheap 
and adequate supply of meat for the 
people becomes more acute and press- 
ing, greater attention is given to the 
economical handling of all products in 
the packing house. 


The efficiency methods which char- 
acterize modern packing house practice 
are nowhere more in evidence than in 
the handling of sheep carcasses and 
their by-products. Since the units 
with sheep and lambs are smaller than 





A Salt Lake Collie Anxiously Waiting for the 


National Wool Growers Convention. 


with cattle or hogs, perhaps even 
greater care is devoted to the sundry 
items resulting from their slaughter. 

First and most important is the skin, 
technically known as the “pelt.” = In 
the early days the pelts were often left 
to dry in the open with much conse- 
quent damage to both wool and skin. 
Large numbers were even entirely 
wasted. Under the best modern pack- 
ing house practice the pelt is speedily 
removed from the killing floor and the 


animal heat removed as quickly as 


possible. It is then soaked several 
hours in cool water, put through rolls 
in a “scrubber” where a strong stream 
of water plays on it, removing most 
of the dirt and grease from the wool. 
The pelt is next put in a centrifugal 
wringer which removes the free mois- 
ture, after which it goes to the paint 
room. 


The paint room is the tonsorial par- 
lor of the wool house. Here the skin 
is spread over a table, flesh side up, 
and a depliatory preparation consist- 
ing principally of sodium sulphate is 
painted over the flesh surface. The 
skin is then folded and allowed to re- 
main a few hours to permit the chem- 
ical to work into the skin and thereby 
loosen the wool fibre beneath the sur- 
face. The pelt now goes to the wool 
pullers where the wool is rubbed off, 
skilled operators at the same_ time 
grading it. The various grades of wool 
are then taken to the wet wool room 
where they are check graded by ex- 
pert sorters. The free moisture is then 
removed in a mechanical dryer after 
which each grade goes to its proper 
storage bin until wanted for baling 
and shipping to the spinners. At this 
stage it is known as “Brushed Pulled 
Wool.” Before it can go to the mill 
it must be scoured to remove all free 
grease and foreign matter, which might 
injure the finished fabric. 


lers go so far as to scour the wool and 


Some pul- 


furnish the manufacturers wool ready 
for spinning. 
The skin, known in factory parlance 


‘ 


as a “‘slat,” after the removal of the 
wool, goes to the lime vats where it 
remains a day or so in a solution of 
lime and water. Fresh lime is then 
added and skins remain in the vat for 
three days longer. Again three days 
later the lime liquor is strengthened 
and the skin allowed to remain alto- 
gether about one week in the lime so- 
lution. It is then removed, trimmed 
and “scudded” and put into a vat of 


hot bran which by fermentation elim- 
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inates the lime. The slat then goes 
into pickle containing sulphuric acid 
and salt, which fits it for the tanning 
process at a tannery, from whence it 
emerges as finished leather suitable 
for manufacturing into gloves, shoe 
linings, bag linings, or numerous other 
articles. 

Intestines.—These are separated 
from other viscera, pulled away from 
the set and contents removed. They 
are then thoroughly washed by ma- 
chinery and go to the casing room, 
where they are properly separated, 
graded and salted in tight cooperage. 
Intestines which are not fit for use as 
casings are tanked, yielding grease and 
tankage. 

Paunch.—About 50 per cent of the 
paunches are of sufficient high-grade 


to yield edible tripe. These are 
thoroughly cleansed with a_ water- 
brush, scalded and placed in _ pickle 


storage. Those not fit for food are 
tanked for grease and tankage. Paunch 
fat yields a very fair grade of oil. 

Suprarenal Glands.—Found in the 
region of the windpipe are carefully 
separated and sold to pharmaceutical 
houses who prepare from them ad- 
renalin, extensively used in medical 
practice. 

Trottters and Trimmings.—The feet, 
known as trotters, with the pelt trim- 
mings, are soaked about thirty days 
in saturated lime solution which re- 
sults in subsequent liberation of glue 
at lower temperatures than 
otherwise be possible during the glue 
making process. Coming from lime 
vats the trotters and trimmings are 
thoroughly washed and the lime neu- 
tralized with sulphurous acid. They 
are then cooked to disintegration in 
open kettles. The grease liberated is 
recovered. The liquor in which the 
boiled under treatment 
yields various grades of commercial 
glue. 

Skulls.—Sheep skulls and jaws are 
roughly cracked, run into large tanks 
and cooked for several hours under 
steam pressure. The grease liberated 
is recovered. The tank water is 


material is 


handled the same as that from trotters 
and trimmings for glue and the residue 
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JAMES STEVENSON, Prop. 


Rates $1 per day and up 
Special Rates by the week 
or month 


50 Rooms with bath 
50 Rooms, single o1 
en-suite 


HOTEL JAMES 


STRICTLY MODERN EUROPEAN 
Phone Ex. 685 
167 S. Main, Salt Lake City 


Diamonds 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


COMPARE QUALITY. COMPARE PRICES. 




















ALBERT EDHOLM | 











Bertram Motor Supply Co. 


AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES EXCLUSIVELY 


€ 


125 Page Catalog on request 


251 STATE ST. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















The Most Complete Line of Cars In The World Made By One Company 


+ s . , Touring Cars, 2 to 10 passengers, in 3 motor size 
4a 30-horsepower in 2-5 passenger 
4" “25.7 * 

60 - ii 2-5-7-10 Ad 


All equipped with White electncal and 
lighting system. ‘Trucks in four sizes, %-154-3-5 
ton capacity. Two models built especially to meet 
western conditions. Our deser type of touring car 
built for rough roads where high clearance and extra 

ower is pune . or ge built 
‘or st ne r work is an t-passenger 
car, which by removing detachable seats is con- 
verted into a | ton truck. 


White Combination Car. Can be used as either an 8-passenger car or a | 500Ib. truck. 


WHITE AUTOMOBILE Co. 








148 E, First South 
Phone Wasatch 405! 














Wire or write for prices on Cora and Oats 


FEEDERS, ATTENTION delivered at your station. 


We specialize in furnishing feeders with their requirements. Consign us your alfalfa hay. 
WEEKES GRAIN COMPANY, - - - Omaha, Neb. 














would. 





Cheapest Sheep Feed Known To [lan 


SHEE-PO AND COTTON SEED MEAL 
SH EE- PO is a pr>duct of cotton seed, the same as cotton seed meal, but is put up in the 
form of screened cotton seed cracked cake, about the size and a litile larger than 
peas. It can be fed either on the range by scattering on the ground, or mixed 
with other feeds and fed in troughs. 


SH EE- PO contains about 43 per cent Protein and 6 per cent Fat, its feed value being about 


four and one-half times greater than corn. 


SH EE- PO is our specialiy, and has been for the past three years. We are now taking 


orders or October, November, December shipment. 


Por Further Information, write 0. H. BROWN, SELLING AGENTS, SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO, or 
INDEPENDENT COTTON OIL CO., LAWTON, OKLAHOMA 





























The W. O. Kay Elevator Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Wholesale Dealers in Corn, Oats, Wheat, Barley, 
Alfalfa, and other Seeds. Prompt Shipment. 
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WINSLOW & CO. 
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248 Summer St., Boston 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
SCOTCH-COLLIES 

From fine working parents. 

i Correspondence solicited. 


Photos and description. One 

} of the oldest established and 

'm| largest Collie Kennels in 

| United States. 

Underhill Collie Kennels, 
Knoxville, Ia. 











Attention Wool Growers 


Salter Bros. & Co. 


Wool Brokers 


216 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Solicit wool shipments for direct sale to 
the mills. Always sold subj-ct to ship- 
per's consent. Liberal advances. Best 
of references. 














Utah Hide & Live Stock Co. In. 
eit in Sheep, Hides, Pels, Furs, 
Wool and Tallow 


Cor. 3rd South and 5th West Sts, 
Ranches: Cisco, Utah Salt Lake City, Utah 














Bissinger & Co. 


Highest Prices for your PELTS 
Consignments Solicited 
Office and Warehouse: 
Cor. 7th So. and 3rd West, Salt Lake City, Utah 














oO. M. RUNYAN 
Dealer in Hides, Wool, Tallow, Pelts and Furs 


Correspondence Solicited 
2263-65-67-69 Wall Ave. OGDEN, UTAH 

















J. W. SUMMERHAYS & 
SONS CO. 


Buyers of Wool, Sheepskins, Hides, Furs, Etc. 
Agents. H. C. Judd & Root, Wool Dealers, 
Harford, Conn. 


P. O. BOX 778 PHONE WASATCH 294 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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of bone, ‘scraps of meat, etc. goes to 
the fertilizer factory where it is dried, 
ground and prepared for use as plant 
fertilizer. 

By close attention to these odds and 
ends the packer is enabled to furnish 
the trade lamb and mutton at a cost 
much lower than would be possible if 
these by-products were wasted as in 
the good old days, or handled and 
marketed in a careless manner. 





AMERICAN ROMNEY 
BREEDERS MEET. 





The American Romney breeders met 
in their third annual meeting at As- 
sembly hall on December Ist. The 
attendance of members was not large, 
as was to be expected from the widely 
separated-homes of the few men now 
breeding Romney sheep in America. 
The report of the-secretary showed an 
encouraging advance, with new mem- 
bers received and the finances of the 
association in good condition. 
trations for the year of American-bred 
sheep numbered 53, 
able importations, one to Illinois and 
one to Vermont, and a_ class’ with 
small but good exhibit at the Inter- 
national Exposition. 

The probabilities are that there will 
be large importations of Romney 
sheep during the year 1914, providing 
the English ports are opened. 

Election of officers resulted as be- 
low: President, W. George Cavan, 
Chicago; Vice-President, Mark Hav- 
enhill, Fox, Illinois; Sec’y-Treasurer 
pro-tem, Joseph E. Wing; Executive 
committee, A. J. Knollin, Wm. Riddell, 
Jr. and H. W. Heath. 


$10,c00 FOR IMPORTED SHEEP. 


Regis- 


with two credit- 








In the United States senate on No- 
vember 22nd, Senator Chamberlain 
gave notice that he would move to 
amend the bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture to 
include an appropriation of $10,000 
for an importation of Corriedale sheep 
from New Zealand. 

As we have previously related in 
these pages the Corriedale is a half 
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blood Merino-Lincoln cross that has 
been bred in New Zealand for some 
fifty years until it is now claimed that 
the half blood type has been estab- 
lished so that it breeds true to type. 
This is said to make an ideal range 
ewe and when crossed with 
rams produces a choice lamb, when 
crossed with Merino rams it gives the 
famous come-back wool of which so 
much has recently been written. Un- 
der the system of breeding now in 


mutton 


vogue in this country the supply of 
range ewes carrying Merino blood is 
short and is destined to grow shorter. 
If the Corriedale proves to be an es- 
tablished cross-bred it will fill an im- 
portant place in range sheep hus- 
bandry. It is proposed to have the 
Department of Agriculture make an 
experimental. importation and try the 
breed in this country. We earnestly 
hope that Senator Chamberlain may 
succeed in passing his amendment. 





RAW FUR MARKET. 





A. B. Shubert, a fur dealer of Chi- 
cago, quotes the following prices for 
raw furs: Coyote, extra large No. 1 
$4.00; average, $2.50; No. 1 
large, $2.75; average, $2.00; medium, 
$2.00; average, $1.50; small No. 1}, 
$1.25; average, $1.00. 

Lynx Cat, extra large, $4.50; aver- 
, $3.00; No. 1 large, $3.50; average, 
; No. 1 medium, $3.00; average, 

No. 1 small, $1.50; 


cased, 
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No. 1 extra large, black, 
to $27.00; brown, $14.00 to 
$18.00; cubs, $10.00 to $14.00; No. 1 
large, black, $16.00 to $25.00; brown, 
$10.00 to $15.00; No. 1 medium, black, 
$10.00 to $14.00; brown, $6.00 to $8.00; 
cubs, $4.50 to $7.00; No. 1 small, black, 
$7.00 to $10.00; brown, $3.50 to $5.00; 
cubs, $3.00 to $4.50. 


Base, 


$22.00 





Do not forget our 50th Annual Con- 
vention in Salt Lake City. 





Additional copies of this issue will 
be mailed to any address for 15 cents. 











RAE PELE. 
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Discrimination Against 


The Sheep 


Editors Note: The new tariff bill 
placed wool of the sheep on the free 
list, but also placed a duty of 15 per 
cent on the wool of the Angora goat. 
Angora wool and sheep’s wool from the 
Lincoln and Cotswold are almost iden- 
tical and are used for the same pur- 
pose and often mixed together. The 
goat was protected because a member 
of the Ways and Means committee 
from Texas hails from the largest goat 
raising county in America. Senator 
Penrose’s comment on this discrimina- 
tion follows: 

“Mr. President, I have listened with 
great interest particularly to the elo- 
quent closing periods of the chairman 
of the Finance Committee (Mr. Sim- 
mons). The familiar phrases regard- 
ing ‘a mandate from the people’ and 
‘the predatory interests’ and ‘the re- 
lief from a generation of tariff abuse’ 
did not affect me, perhaps, as_ they 
should, because I have grown callous 
in witnessing the difference between 
pretentions and performance. 

While this cyclone of reform was 
driving along this propoganda through- 
out the country, ruthlessly sweeping 
its devatating course through many 
northern States, the Angora goat stood 
unterrified on the southern border of 
Texas. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Sheppard. Mr. 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. Penrose. Certainly. I am glad 
to see a friend of the Angora goat on 
his hind legs. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Sheppard. I could compare. the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to another 
celebrated animal, but for the sake of 
propriety in debate I will not do so. 

I did not say the Sen- 
ator was an Angora goat. I said he 
was a friend of the Angora Goat. I 
would not be so discourteovs to the 
Senator as to make a remark such as 
he seems to infer. 

Mr. Sheppard. 

stood the Senator. 


President, will 


Mr. Penrose. 


Then I 
I rose to say that 


misunder- 


the Senator will acquit me of any com- 
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HEBER LAND AND LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


Main Office 326 Vermont Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
J. E. AUSTIN, General Manager 


COTSWOLD THOROUGH-BREDS 


Breeders and Sellers of the very best grade of thorough-bred Cotswold 
Rams, as well as owners of large tracts of spring, summer and winter 
ranges in Wyoming, well stocked with high grade range sheep. 


























MARK AUSTIN, Prendent THOS. R. CUTLER, Vice-Pres. GEO. A. SMITH, Sec’y & Treas, 


THOMAS H. AUSTIN, General Manager 


Austin Brothers’ Association 


Main Office 326 Vermout Bldg , » Salt Lake City, Utah 


Buyers and Sellers of all grades of range sheep, mutton and lambs. 
Breeders of thorough-bred Cotswold rams. Owners of good grade 
of range ewes. Doing an extensive feeding business in Idaho. 




















lts Furs to Funsten Bros. & Co., St. Louis 


Biggest prices! Better grading! Most money by return mail! We are the largest in the world in our line. 


TRAPPERS This year 


GUIDE” The biggest Canadian, American and European buyers are represented at, our regular sales. 






S we will handle the Government's Alaskan sea! output. More buyers and better prices than ever. We sell 
furs in larger quantities, get more spot cash and pay you more cash than you can get anywhere. Do all 

m our business direct with you. We want $10,000,000 worth of ne boge one skin up. 

Mink, coon, skunk, muskrat, fox. wwf, hite wer-~! and ali 

Big Money i in Trapping Minds Of tare wanted tor cach. TRAPS AT FACTORY PRICES 

F t A | B its Guaranteed to increase your catch or money back. Won Grand Prize at 
unsten nima al World’s Fair in 1904. U. S. Government uses them. One can brought one 

man $1,199 clear profit. Only $14 can. Write today for free Trappers’ Guide. Game Laws and Trapper’s 

Supply Catalog—Fur Market Reports, Funsten Fur Shipping Tags, hg PALL PREE. 


Funsten Bros. & Co., 1731 Funsten Bidg., St. Louls, Mo, = 








U.S. GOVERNMENT SHIPS ALL | 














BROWN & ADAMS 


WOOL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


269-279 Summer Street, Boston, lass. 








JACOB F. BROWN EDMUND F. LELAND 
SAMUEL G. ADATIS ALBERT S. HOWE 
HARRY P. BRADFORD 
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Frank Knox, President. 


J. A. Murray, Vice-Pres. 

J. C. Lynch, Vice-Pres. 

W. F. Earls, Cashier. 

E. A. Culbertson, Asst. Cashier. 
DeWitt Knox, Asst. Cashier. 
Geo. G. Knox, Asst. Cashier. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


The National Bank of the 
Republic 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and Discounts...... 2,736,435.04 
U. S. Bonds and Premium. 525,900.00 
Other Bonds and Securities 268,486.04 
Furniture and Fixtures.... 10,000.00 
Due from 
Banks. ....$1,142,675.67 
Checks for C. 
Serer 78,029.38 
Cash on hand 481,768.53 
1,702,473.58 
TERS Ud ta takhs6s:6054¢5 6 $5,243,294.66 
LIABILITIES. 
rer ee $ 300,000.00 
Surplus & Undivided Profits 344,780.14 
National Bank Notes 
rr ee 299,997.50 
| eRe a 4,298,517.02 
Gl “. ,ediswWaw eae’ oeaes $5,243,294.66 


We do a larger business with the 
woolgrowers than any banking insti- 
tution in this intermountain country. 
We have the resources, equipment and 
connections to handle their banking 
business in the best manner obtain- 
able. 


We Want Your Bank Account 
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WOOL GARMENTS 


washed by our scientific 
methods do not shrink. 


TROY LAUNDRY 


Phone Hyland 192 18 East Broadway 
SALT LAKE CITY 





























Salt Lake City.0tah 
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plicity in the matter of putting the hair 
of the Angora goat on the dvtiable 
list. I am in favor of placing goat hair 
on the free list, along with sheep wool. 

Mr. Penrose. I have not noted any 
heated or violent opposition to the 
duty on the part of the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. Sheppard. I made my opposi- 
tion at what I considered the proper 
place and time, and my colleagues on 
this side know that I have expressed 
myself fully and emphatically on this 
subject. 

Mr. Penrose. After the villainy is 
perpetrated it is safe to condemn the 
villain. The fact remains,that in the 
House there was placed on the hair 
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Texas, the duty comes out of the con- 
ference committee at 15 per cent ad 
valorem, a redrction from 20 per cent, 
as provided in the House bill. While 
the Wyoming ram is invited to face 
the inclemencies of the approaching 
winter unprotected by any duty, the 
Texas goat, living in a more tropical 
and beneficial climate, has thrown 
around him the blessings of the Re- 
publican protective rates. 

I can sympathize, Mr. President, 
with the lover of the goat. He is one 
of the most ancient animals, as I un- 
derstand, to be subjugated by the 
white races. Long before the horse 
or the ox was tamed to the will of man 
the goat and the Angora goat were 








Wool of the Angora Goat Protected. 


of this inoffensive ruminant a duty 
fully equivalent in its ad valorem value 
to the paternal protection of the Ding- 
ley bill and the Payne bill. In read- 
ing the debates in the Congressional 
Record I was impressed by the fact 
that this instance of the Democratic 
idea of carrying out an arovsed and 
incensed public sentiment for tariff re- 
vision by maintaining at the Dingley 
and Payne rates the duty on Angora 
hair aroused applause on the Democra- 
tic side of the Chamber when the 
chairman of the committee informed 
the [louse that that duty had been re- 
tained. Notwithstanding the strenu- 
ous opposition of the Senator from 


found in close proximity to his habita- 
tion. He appears at the dawn of civi- 
lization. 

Mr. Martine of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption ? 

Mr. Penrose. 
President. 

Mr. Martine of New Jersey. I beg 
to say just at this juncture that we 
are flattered in the thought that we 
have the Republican goat at this time. 

Mr. Penrose. The hills in the sub- 
urbs of the cities of New Jersey are 
covered with goats. 

They are there in the vicinity of tin 
cans and ash piles and shacks and oth- 


With pleasure, Mr. 














O 
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er suburban adornments. I have no 
doubt that the Senator from New Jer- 
sey thinks that perhaps the Jersey goat 
will secure some advantage from the 
protection extended to the Angora 
goat, but I want to assure the Sena- 
tor that as meritorious as are the at- 
tainments of the New Jersey goat it 
can not compete with the Texas goat. 

The goat is a useful animal. One of 
the earliest friends of man is thus pro- 
tected amidst a cyclone of reform. Why 
is it? I do not want to embarrass the 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
or any member of his 
asking the question. 
the question to the vacant air and leave 
another generation to answer. 

Mr. Simmons. The Senator does 
not embarrass me at all. 

Mr. Penrose. I did not know the 
Senator was in the room. The Senator’s 
melting tones as he closed his speech 
so impressed me that I would not make 
any unkind remarks even about the 
Angora goat if I knew he was in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. Simmons. The Senator made 
no unkind remark about me so far as 
I know. 

Mr. Penrose. But I thought maybe 
the Senator might resent-any reflection 
on the Angora goat. 


committee by 
I shall address 


Mr. Simmons. I have not come to 
the defense of the Angora goat. 
with the committee that put the hair 
of the Angora goat on the free list, and 
I am inclined to think it ought to be 
on the free list, but the conferees of 
the House did not quite agree with me 
about that. 
to give the argument upon which they 
chiefly relied, it was to differentiate— 

Mr. Penrose. I will cheerfully yield 
to the Senator for the argument. 

Mr. Simmons. The Senator has 
heard the argument here re- 
peatedly in connection with wool that 
mutton is the chief product of the 
sheep and wool the by-product, and 
so on, and that the mutton value of 
the sheep in many cases, especially of 
certain breeds, paid the entire expense 
of the. wool and left wool absolutely 
free of cost to the producer. In other 
cases it very greatly reduced the cost 
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If the Senator wants me 
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Checking accounts are _  in- 
vited on the basis of court- 
esy, efficiency and our ca- 
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Our Savings Department pays 
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on deposits, compounding 
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of producing wool. The argument was 
made by the conferees on the part of 
the House and insisted upon that the 
Angora goat was not valuable at all 
for food purposes. 

Mr. Penrose. It is an edible article, 
I think, however, and cheese is exten- 
sively made of its milk. 

Mr. Simmons. I do not know about 
the Angora goat. It is not raised in 
my part of the country, and I have 
never eaten any of it. 

Mr. Penrose. 


It is taxation upon 
the consumer who may like to eat it. 

Mr. Simmons. My understanding is 
that the Angora goat is not a good 
foodstuff; but I merely state to the 
As he knows, 


Senator the argument. 
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ioned, wornout, threadbare Republican 
argument of protection was made by 
the House conferees? 

Mr. Simmons, I did not mean to say 
that it was made in the way of pro- 
tection, but I stated that they differen- 
tiated the case of the wool of the sheep 
from the hair of the Angora goat. 

Mr. Penrose. I am glad another 
member of the conference committee 
on the part of the Senate rises to his 
feet to plead not guilty upon this op- 
pressive act to the consumer of re- 
taining Republican rates on the Angora 
goat. I suppose if the other conferees 
were present in the Chamber they 
would likewise rise to give themselves 
an alibi, at least upon this particular 





the committee reported in favor of put- 
ting its hair upon the free list. The 
Senate so voted. The conferees of 
the House did not agree with us, and 
that was one of the chief reasons as- 
signed. We secured a reduction of 5 
per cent. 

Mr. Penrose. I do not understand 
yet the reason of it. 

Mr. Reed. Mr. President— 

The Vice President. Does the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. Penrose. Certainly. 

Mr. Reed. I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee if he 
seriously tells us that this old-fash- 


Wool of the Sheep Free. 


duty. Blame it on the House! The 
country will blame it on the Democra- 
tic party. When the people come to 
consider this case they will be able to 
gauge the measure of the Democratic 
statesmanship which slaughtered the 
Wyoming ram and pampered the Tex- 
as goat. 

I did not quite understand the ex- 
planation of the chairman of the Fin- 
ance Committee as to why this duty 
has been imposed. The fact of the 


matter is, Mr. President, the chairman 
and his associates have been whisper- 
ing in dark corners so much all winter 
that they have lost the art of audible 
cchate. and this most rnfortunate hab- 
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it should be stopped, it seems to me, 
when the currency bill is pressed for 
consideration. 

I suppose that perhaps the hair of 
the Angora goat, the Texan ruminant, 
has been retained on the dutiable list 
at the rates approximating the iniqui- 
tous Republican rate in order to pro- 
duce those tremendous revenues that 
the chairman of the committee stated 
that it was going to give us. 
impressed with the rosy view he gave 
of the Federal Treasury; and while he 
was talking, it is true, I had visions of 
millions spent in building armor-plate 
factories, and many millions to be paid 
to railroads for carrying the parcel 
post, and millions of dollars to be ex- 
pended under the ambitious regime of 
the present administration, and I could 
picture to myself awful chasms of defi- 
cits opening up before me in the next 
two years, as far as the Federal gov- 
ernment is concerned. Yet I can now 
see that the Senator’s confidence as to 
revenue is sustained by the duty on 
the hair of the Angora goat. 
must have been some reason like that, 
because the authorities on natural his- 
tory say that this ruminant quadruped 
is about the same as _ the domestic 
sheep, so closely allied to it as to have 
no real difference, although frequently 
widely different in appearance. Why, 
then, if it is the same as the sheep, a 
genus of ruminant quadrupeds of the 
family Bovidae, should this difference 
be made in an American tariff law? It 
is no more difficult to ruminate in Tex- 
as than it is in Wyoming. 

The encyclopedia says: 

One of the most marked of the dis- 
tinguishing characters 35s that the 
horns of goats, present in both sexes, 
but smaller in the females, are long 
and directed upward, backward, and 
outward, while those of the sheep are 
more or less spirally twisted. 

That would not surely furnish a log- 
ical difference for a 15 per cent ad val- 
orem duty upon the Texas goat. I want 
the Senate to understand that a vici- 
ous female sheep can butt without any 
kind of a horn. But there is another 
difference. I quote again: 

Other characteristics are the beard 
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on the chin of the male goats, which is 
wanting in the sheep. 

Has the Democracy still retained the 
regard for the unshaven aspect that 
the comic papers credit to it? Are 
they absorbed in profound veneration 
for the beard of the male goat, and do 
they retain the duty provided for under 
Republican administrations for this by 
no means backward animal? 

It further appears that the goat “has 
a straight line in the face as compared 
with the arched line in sheep.” As you 
often have to look backward to see a 
goat the writer of this article was a 
keen observer. (Laughter.) But this 
difference does not constitute a valid 
reason for the difference in duty. 

We read further thus: 

The tail of goats is also much shorter 
than that of sheep. 

Did these considerations enter into 
the conference when the Senator from 
Texas was engaged in his violent repu- 
diation of the duty and the Senator 
from North Carolina had thrown up 
his hands in helpless despair? It may 
be this was not the reason. 

A constant mark of distinction is the 
absence in goats of a small pit between 
the toes of the hind feet (in some 
cases of all four feet) producing a fatty 
secretion, which exists in sheep. 

That is too trivial a difference for 
anyone to think for a moment that the 
Democratic conferees gave any consid- 
eration to it. It would have taken a 
very strong, insidious lobby to have 
made that argument. But here, this 
may have been the reason. 

Still another difference has been not- 
ed: 

And another constant mark which 
is absent in sheep is the strong. smell 
of goats. 

(Laughter.) 

But I abandon further efforts to pen- 
etrate the secrets of the Democratic 
caucus as to why the Angora goat of 
Texas is provided for and the ram of 
Wyoming is left to his fate.” 





The two full-page half-tones appear- 
ing in this issue. will make beautiful 
pictures when framed. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL IN IOWA. 





The 1913 clip was about all sold at 
shearing time. Prices ranged from 16 
to 21 cents to local buyers who in turn 
sold to the commission firms of Boston 
and St. Louis. The 1914 clip will be 
about as usual as there is no decrease 
in the number of sheep on the farms 
in this section. Our ram trade was 
good, as we sold about all we had at 
satisfactory prices. I believe there is 
as many breeding ewes kept as usual. 
There is not as many feeding lambs in 
this section as usual on account of the 
short corn crop. Most every farmer 
keeps a few sheep in this section and 
this county is the leader in sheep in 
this state. I would say that the sheep 
industry here is about 100 per cent and’ 
see no reason why we should not have 
a fine wool crop. 

V. G. WARNER, 
Bloomfield, Iowa. 





EXPORTING SHEEP. 





Exporting sheep? Yes, it has actu- 
ally happened. Canada is taking them, 
England is a buyer and Bermuda is in 
the trade. 

Toward the end of November, Doud 
& Keefer and William Daniel began 
buying heavy sheep for these markets, 
paying $4.85 to $5.00. Mutton is 
scarce in Canada, despite the claim 
made by the retailers association that 
plenty of it would be available from 
that quarter. There is expectation that 
both eastern and western Canada wilt 
import considerable quantities 
the United States, and Edward Keefer, 
the Chicago exporter, says he expects 
to make consignments to England 
&. P. 


from 


right along. 





This issue closes the third year for 
the National Wool Grower. It now 
stands in the front rank among its 
kind of publications. 





If there is anything wrong with the 
railroad stock yards at your loading 
point please report it to this office and 
we will look into the matter. 
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LAND OPENING. 





Register Foster of the Billings land 
office has just set December 15 as the 
day on which 10 townships of excel- 
lent agricultural land east of Billings 
will be opened to settlement under the 
homestead laws. The land lies north 
of the. Yellowstone river on the south 
slope of the Bull mountains, and is 
admirably adapted for stock raising in 
connection with agriculture. Sheep- 
men have four excellent drinking 
water at a depth of from 12 to 40 feet. 
The large tract includes 360 square 
miles, or 1,440 homesteads of 160 acres 
each: It is reported that there are 
about 30 families exercising squatters 
rights on the land, who will have first 
right of homestead entry. The ma- 
jority of the land is excellent grazing 
land and covered with buffalo grass 
and sage brush. 





OREGON RAMS. 





The Willamette valley of western 
Oregon raises a great number of long 
wooled and middle wooled rams. 
These are raised in small lots of 20 to 
50 head for the most part. Breeder 
buyers who want a car of rams do not 
desire to spend the time necessary to 
pick them up. This leaves both the 
buyer and seller to the mercies of the 
speculator who buys the lambs in 
small lots and congregates a_ great 
number at some one point. To do 
away with this speculation the Will- 
amette Valley Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation now propose to hold annual 
ram sales in some part of the sheep 
country. Probably the first sales will 
be held next August in! eastern Ore- 
gon and later in Idaho. 


The American Bison Society reports 
that there are 3,000 buffalo in North 
America and that the number is gradu- 
ally inmereasing. This is refreshing 
news after all the howling we have 
listened to about the disappearance of 
this animal. As the buffalo has only 
a sentimental value it wovld appear 
that present numbers is sufficient. 
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HUMANE SLAUGHTERING OF 
ANIMALS. 





It is interesting to know what is 
being accomplished in the humane 
handling of animals as the result of 
the Federal law and regulations gov- 
ering the inspection of ocean vessels 
carrying animals. A decade or so ago 
there was much agitation in Great 
Britain on account of the frequent oc- 
currence of cruelties in trans-Atlantic 
shipping of animals. 

In many instances where tramp and 
other unsuited ships were used for 
cattle transportation, the fittings were 
ill-arranged and insecure, and the 
spaces, ventilation andthe stores of 
food and water were inadequate for 
the number of animals carried. Many 
were lost at sea while those which ar- 
rived at destination were in 
able condition. 

Under an act of Congress, the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry investigated 
the conditions of handling cattle and 
enforced regulations designed for their 
protection and proper handling which 
has resulted in safe and humane hand- 
ling of animals on ocean vessels. As 
a result the losses in transit soon dim- 
inished to one-third of 1 per cent and 
insurance rates on animals fell from 
8 to less than 1 per cent. 


deplor- 


In recent years the cattle losses have 
been only about one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. The animals arrive at destina- 
tion in good condition and _ usually 
show increased weight. 

The Twenty-eight Hour Law. 

The enforcement by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the twenty- 
eight hour law which is designed for 
the purpose of preventing cruelty to 
animals during interstate shipments, 
has resulted in reducing the frequency 
with which animals in transit have 
been subjected to cruel treatment. 
Many transportation companies have 
established additional unloading and 
feeding stations, as well as 
those already in existence in better 
condition. Prosecutions undoubtedly 
have kept many carriers from showing 
a total disregard for the law. 


placing 
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Violations, however, still 


chiefly for two reasons. 


persist, 


_ ° : ° : ‘\ 
First, the shippers insist on getting 


their livestock to destination promptly, 
’and they are indifferent to violation of 
the law if this object is attained; sec- 
ond, many carriers apparently consider 
it cheaper to pay fines than to conduct 
their operations on a basis of reason- 
ably rapid service without violations. 

The only course open to the Depart- 
ment under the statute is to continue 
to collect evidence and to report vio- 
lations as they occur. A measure pro- 
posed to further remedy this evil is an 
amendment to the present law or a 
separate enactment to fix a minimum 
speed for trains carrying livestock. 

Shipping Young Calves. 

The shipping of young calves long 
distances without the mothers is a 
cruelty and the enactment of a law 
to remedy this abuse has many advo- 
cates, among which are officials of the 
Agriculture Department. 

Stock Yard Cruelty. 

There still occurs frequently at dif- 
ferent stock yards the cruelty of de- 
priving cattle of water. Those arriv- 
ing too late for the market of the day 
are not watered until the following 
morning in order to get what is known 
as a “fill”’— 
weight. 


in other words, to gain 
While weight is gained, the 
deception is recognized instantly by 
buyers. The practice is a deliberate 
cruelty and should be suppressed. 
Dipping Animals. 

Like many other useful processes, 
dipping is susceptible of abuse and 
may entail suffering and even death if 
precautions are not exercised in its 
use. The Federal regulations require 

O that the animal be handled as humane- 
ly as possible, and that cattle be free- 
ly watered before they are dipped. 

During the last fiscal year, inspec- 
tors of the Department supervised the 
dipping of more than 12,400,000 sheep 
and cattle, and the requirements as to 
humane handling were met. 

Methods of Slaughter. 

While the Federal meat inspection 
law does not have authority to pre- 
scribe particular methods of slaughter, 
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LEAF 40 


A Concentrated Solution of 
NICOTINE SULPHATE, 
Guaranteed to Contain Not Less 
Than 40 PER CENT NICO- 
TINE by Weight. 


Nicotine in the form of “sulphate” 
does not evaporate at ordinary tem- 
peratures, whereas “Free” Nicotine 
does evaporate. Therefore, “Black 
Leaf 40” is particularly desirable for 
sheep dipping purposes, wherein the 
lasting properties of the dip are so 
important. 

“Black Leaf 40” has better “last- 
ing’ properties than has even our 
“Black Leaf” Extract. Is about four- 
teen times stronger, yet with only 
about one-twelfth the shipping weight. 
This means a big saving in handling— 
especially over rough roads. One case 
of ten 10% pound tins may be carried 
in a buggy, gross weight only 150 
pounds, yet producing 7,170 gallons of 
“Official” wash against sheep scab. 

Owing to the large dilution, “Black 
Leaf 40” Does Not Stain nor injure 
Wool. 

“Black Leaf 40” is non-poisonous to 
sheep and goats at the Official Dilu- 
tion. 

“Black Leaf 40’ is permitted for Of- 
ficial Dippings of Scabby Sheep—both 
under the United States Government 
and the State Regulations. No Sul- 
phur is Required. 


PRICE 


101% Ib. can, $12.50—makes 717 gal- 
lons, containing ‘7-100 of 1 per cent 
Nicotine.” 

214 |b. can, $3.25—makes 170 gal- 
lons, containing “7-100 of 1 per cent 
Nicotine.” 

'y% Ib. can, $0.85, makes 34 gallons, 
containing “7-100 of 1 per cent Nico 
tine. 

These prices prevail at ALL agen- 
c‘es in railroad towns throughout the 
United States. 

If you cannot thus obtain “Black 
Leaf 40” send us P. O. Money Order 
and we will ship you by Express pre- 
paid. 

Manufactured by 
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PRODUCT Co. 
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the Government co-operates, however, 
with others working to prevent abuses. 
The three general methods of slaugh- 
ter used among civilized people are: 
Bleeding preceded by stunning; bleed- 
ing preceded by pithing, and bleeding 
without stunning or pithing. 

Stunning produces concussion of the 
brain and the immediate destruction of 
consciousness. Stunning previous to 
bleeding meets the demands of hu- 
manitarian sentiment and of hygienic 
requirements. 

Pithing is performed by a_ knife 
thrust through the space between the 
base of the skull and the first vertebra 
into the medulla. The pithed animals 
fall instantly under a complete muscu- 


‘lar paralysjs, but neither consciousness 


nor sensibility is 


stroyed. 


immediately de- 
Moreover, the paralysis of 
the vital centers interfers with effective 
bleeding. Pithing does satisfy 
either humanitarian or hygienic re- 
quirements and its use should not be 
encouraged. 

The claim that the simple bleeding 
of animals without previous stunning, 
pithing, or operations other than that 
of securing the animal has the advan- 
tage of more thorough bleeding is dis- 
puted. 


not 


DR. GEO. DITEWIG. 





CONDITIONS IN MONTANA. 





As far as I can learn sheep are all 
in fine condition and what is left of 
the range is as good as it has been for 
a number of years. The prospects are 
that many sheep will be fed in Mon- 
tana this winter. These features all 
tend to make next year’s wool better 
than it has been for years, and each 
year sees an improvement in the way 
the wool is put up. 

It is the idea of those to whom I 
have talked that there has been a de- 
crease of 25 per cent in the sheep on 
the range during the last two years, 
yet the returns of the county assess- 
ors of the state show a decrease of less 
than 10 per cent between March, 1912 
and March, 1913. 

F. D. MIRACLE, Montana. 
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WOOL PROSPECTS 
IN MONTANA. 

A gentleman of Billings, Montana 
who travels extensively in that state 
as well as in Wyoming sends us the 
following bearing on wool and sheep 
affairs in those states. 

“Within the last six weeks, I have 
been over the greater part of both 
this state, and Wyoming, and believe 
that I am in a good position to give 
you authentic information. 

“Round Billings, the sheep indus- 
try has been getting smailer, year by 
year for some time, and this fall has 
seen a number of sheepmen driven out 
of the business. With a general cutting 
down of the large herds,-there will be 
a large number of lambs fed in the 
Yellowstone valley, but whether they 
will be ranged next year, or marketed 
in the spring, remains to be seen. 

“The ‘Dry Farmers’ are raising 
havoc round here, and all over the 
state. Along the main line of the Great 
Northern, at least 25 per cent of the 
sheep there, will be shipped this fall, 
to my knowledge, and I believe that 
I am correct, for I am in a position to 
get reliable information. Though the 
dry farmer has been settling that part 
of the state, for the past six years, he 
has only, in that time, had one crop, 
which was last year, and prices were 
then so low, that the produce did not 
pay to raise. This year, in a large 
part of the section, there is no crop at 
all, and in no place, more than half a 
crop. In northern Montana, they had 
three years of dry weather, the next 
year, the hail caught them. Last year, 
had a fair crop, this year is somewhere 
less than half a crop, and so the tale 
goes on, but still the settlers are com- 
ing in, and the stock are going out, and 
it will not be more than a year or two, 
before mutton will be as high in price, 
as beef. 


“As to range conditions. I believe 
that they are very fair, all over the 
state, and that sheep will go into the 
winter, in fine condition. 

“In Custer county and eastern Mon- 
tana, the settlers are flocking in gred 
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numbers this year, and numbers of 
the sheepmen have been forced to cut 
down, or quit the business, round 
Glendive and in the eastern part of 
the state, there are not 10 per cent of 
the stock that there was a few years 
ago. 

“In Wyoming, this has been an ex- 
ceptionally good year, the range in 
splendid condition, owing to plenty of 
rain, and all the sheepmen are in a 
more hopeful state of mind, than for 
some years, only wethers and wether 
lambs are being shipped to the feed- 
ers or the market, and if the winter 
is a fair one, that is approaching, the 
stockman should be in good shape, 
next year. 

“As to next year’s wool crop, it will 
be impossible to estimate the quality 
of this, until the winter is over, there 
will without doubt be a large decrease 
in the total shipment, it may reach as 
high as 25 per cent below this year’s 
figures. Wyoming, I believe, will 
probably show some increase, but that 
state is now in a very understocked 
condition, owing to the three dry sum- 
mers and two very bad winters that 
they had. 

“The sheep market round Billings has 
been very fair this fall, numbers of 
sheepmen from Wyoming have visited 
Billings and made purchases, whilst 
eastern Montana and Wyoming have 
shipped lots of sheep to the feed yards 
of Nebraska and the east. 

“With the coming of free wool, the 
sheep breeder, in this part of the west, 
is turning from a fine wool sheep to a 
crossbred, in an endeavor to breed a 
heavier carcass, for the mutton end, 
and there the answer to free wool, if 
any, will be found.” 





When the sheepman buys his next 
rifle he will find it will cost more. At 
least the new duty on rifles is 10 per 
cent higher than in the old law. 





A lot of western senators that were 
bulldozed into voting for “free wool” 
will feel ashamed of themselves when 
they return to the people who elected 
them. 
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Salt Lake Stamp Co. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of the “Perfect” Ear Tag 


PATENTED ocEaEEEEES 
NOY. 13, 1900 Se 


PERFECT EAR TAG 
CLOSED. (o> 


We also manufacture all kinds of Stock-Marking Devices such as ‘‘Old Style’’ Ear 
Tags, Ear Cropping Punches. Phone 304. 65 West Broadway 


Pay Us a Visit While in the City. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















Hattie Manning. Clever entertainers. 





Meet Your Friends at Maxim’s 
Utah's leading high class family cafe. 
Eugene L Wille, Manager 


The most popular cafe in Salt Lake City. In 
connection with Kenyon Hotel. A first class 
cabaret entertainment. The Maxim Orchestra 
assisted by Elizabeth Meyer. Helen Hoygn, 














SALT 


USE SULPHURIZED ROCK SALT 


“The Only Rock That’s Goad For Stock” 


INLAND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


It is the most economical and efficient Stock and Sheep Salton the market today 














Glaetlack Gy Salt Lake’s Greatest 
[Emenee Department Store 


Invites all Ss of this periodical to send in their names, to be placed on our Monthly 


Mailing List. 
You cannot estimate the manifold benefits gained by dealing with a good store of 
unlimited resources. 


THE PARCEL POST will bring the greatest store in all Utah within your reach. 

















Toilet Articles, Sundries, Drugs, Soaps, Medicines, Rub- 
ber Goods, Kodaks, Kodak Supplies, Needfuls of every description at 
cut prices. The Buying Power of 5 Big Stores is the Power Behind Our Match- 
less Value Giving. Order by Parcel Post. Our Service is Prompt, Reliable, Satisfactory. 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON, Drugs Salt Lake City 


5 Stores 




















p<) CONSOLIDATED MUSIC CO. 


Utah’s Oldest, Largest and Most Reliable Piano House. Established 1862 
Pianos, Player Pianos and Organs, Victor and Edison Talkers 
13-19 East First South 


SALT LAKE CITY 




















American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 





Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 





F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, Idaho. 





COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
310 E. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 














American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 





The largest live stock Association in 
the world. For rules, list of mem- 
bers, blanks, or any other information, 

address the Secretary. 











Cc. F. CURTISS, President, 
Lewiston, N. Y. 





J. M. WADE, Secretary, 
Lafayette, Ind. 
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American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n 


Volume VI ready for delivery. Pedi- 
grees now being received for Volume 
Vil. MEMBERSHIP FEE, $10.00. For 
list of members, rules, blanks, or any 
other information concerning the 
breed, address the Secretary. 

















R. A. JACKSON, President, 
Dayton, Washington. 





DWIGHT LINCOLN, Secretary, .. 
Milford Center, Ohio. 



















American & Delaine- 
Merino Record Ass’n. 





This Association annually publishes 
the increase of the flocks, keeping the 
lineage by name and number of every 
animal so recorded. 












8. M. CLEAVER, Secretary, 
Delaware, Ohio. 
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FOREIGN WOOL TERMS. 





As it is our purpose to familiarize 
our wool growers with the common 
terms prevailing in foreign wool mar- 
kets we submit the definition of the 
more common terms met with in wool 
literature. These have been gathered 
from various authorities. 

Alpaca—Material of a long silky na- 
ture possessing characteristics of both 
wool and hair. It is obtained from the 
Llama of South America. 

Binders—Fibers which connect the 
staple so as to form a fleece. 

Botany—Originally Merino wool 
grown near Botany Bay, Australia; at 
the present time it is applied to all 
Merino wool and to certain worsted 
cloths. 

3urr—The seeds of certain weeds 
that become entangled in the wool. 

Camel’s Hair—The soft down fibers 
combed from the under parts of the 
Camel. 

Carbonizing—A chemical process by 
which vegetable fibers are removed 
from wool. The woo! is soaked in a 
solution of sulphuric acid and then 
submitted to dry heat which converts 
the vegetable fibers into dust. 

Carding—A process for disentangl- 
ing the fibers of wool and rolling it 
into a long rope. 

Cashmere Wool—Said to be the fin- 
est of all animal fibers and secured by 
combing the down out of the coat of 
the Cashmere goat. 

Casing—Selecting and packing to- 
gether fleeces of the same quality in 
the London market. 

Classing—The grading of fleeces on 
the Australian ranch. 

Clothing Wool—A wool of short 
fiber not long enough to comb and 
vsed in the manufacture of woolens 
by the carded process. Must possess 
the property of felting readily. 

Combing Wool—A wool with fibers 
long enough that it may be combed; 
requires a fiber at least 1 7-8 inches 
long and of good strength. 

Come-Back—A wool derived by 
breeding a Merino ram to a half-blood 
Merino ewe. A very desirable wool. 
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Cotty Wool—Wool that is matted 
or felted. 

Crimpiness—Relates to the number 
of crimps in the fiber. The greater 
the number of crimps the finer the 
fiber and the greater elasticity. 

Crutchings—W ool removed from the 
sheep before the regular shearing. 

Dags—The matted dirty locks 
caused by foreign matter adhering to 
the wool. 

Demi Lustre—A wool that is lus- 
trous but not so bright as the pure 
lustre wools. 

Down Wool—Wool from the down 
breeds of sheep such as the Shrop- 
shire. 

Fallen Wool—Dead sheep wool. 

Grading—The separation of the en- 
tire fleeces into lots of the same fine- 
ness. This relates only to 
fleeces. 

Fellmongering—The removal of the 
wool from sheep pelts by any process. 

Felting—The property wool posses- 
ses to stick together through the 
union of the different fibers. 

Flocks—The refuse or waste from 
wool while it is being milled. 

Gritty—Wool that contains sand or 
dirt and has a gritty feel. 

Fribs—Short piece caused by second 
cuts. 

Handle—The degree of softness, 
elasticity possessed by wool. 

Hungry Wool—Wool whose fine- 
ness is due to lack of feed. 

Hog or Hogget—The name given 
to wool from sheep that have not 
previously been shorn of one year old. 

Kemp—A white, coarse, structure- 
less fiber or hair that appears in the 
wool of sheep and goats. 

Lambs’ Wool—Wool from lambs 
about seven months old; large quan- 
tities are derived from Australia where 
it is the practice to shear lambs. 

Lean Wool—Wool of bad type that 
spins poorly. 

Lock—A tuft of wool that becomes 
separated from the fleece. 

Lofty—A firm bold wool having a 
tendency to stand out. 

Lustre—The glossy or shiny appear- 
ance noted in Mohair and the wool 
from Lincoln and a few other breeds 
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of English sheep. A characteristic of 
the wools of Indiana and Kentucky. 

Matching—Sorting of fleeces so as 
to put together those that 
natch. 

Mercerizing—A process of shrink- 
ing cotton cloth under pressure so as 
to give it the appearance of silk. 

Mohair—The hair taken from the 
Angora goat. Very strong and lutrous 
and somewhat similar to Lincoln and 
Romney wool. May be used for the 


portions 


same purpose. 
Mungo-shoddy obtained by grinding 
up woolen cloths. 


Mushy-wool which is dry and 
open due to an absence of oil. 
Noil—the short fibers that are 


combed out of long wool. 

Pelt-wool—wool from skins obtain- 
ed from the butcher. 

Picklock—a wool sorters term ap- 
plied to the second best sort in the 
fleece. 

Pieces—locks of wool from many 
fleeces that become mixed together 
during sorting. 

Plain—a wool with little crimp. 

Plucked Wool—taken from a sheep 
that has been dead a few days. 

Quality—relates only to the fineness 
of the fiber. 

Regain—the amount of moisture that 
wool will take up after it has been 
thoroughly dried and then exposed to 
the air. 

Shafty—a wool that is bold and 
strong, lengthy and well grown. 

Shoddy—wool that has been once 
used and then regained by tearing up 
the original fabric. 

Shrinkage—the loss in weight re- 
sulting from scouring wool. 

Skin wool—wool removed from the 
fleece of slaughtered sheep. 

Skirtings—the part removed when 
the fleece is being skirted. 

Slipe Wool—wool taken from sheep 
skins by the lime process. 

Sorting—the separation of the fleece 
into various sorts according to fine- 
ness. 

Stained wool—parts that have be- 
come stained by urine or manure and 
must be used in goods of dark color. 

Staple—a tuft of wool clinging to- 
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SHIP YOUR 
SHEEP 


60 
St. Joseph Live Stock Market 


NET RETURNS 
are GREATEST 




















When Writing to Adverticers please mention The National Wool Grower. 
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WHEN YOU ARE READY FOR THE 


PRINTING 


of that Catalogue, Prospectus, Booklet, Folder or anything that goes 
to upbuild your business, it would be well to confer with a printing 





house that can give you a product which will accomplish what you 
intended it to. You will find no printers better equipped to do 


the work and do it in the way it should be done than the 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


Salt Lake’s Printers 
CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 


We print the Wool Grower and many 
other high-class publications 
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CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS | 


Tickets on Sale 


December 20 and 22 
December 29 


Final Limits 


February 28, 1914 
March 7, 1914 


THE PACIFIC LIMITED 


The Ideal train for California. Electric lighted sleeping cars, observation car, dining 













G3 cS car, free reclining chair car. Leaves Sait Lake daily 8:45 A. M. 
Ay $. Ask about our big mid-winter excursion. 
4 ba) City Ticket Office, 10 East Third South, Salt Lake City 

OutyY T.C. PECK, G. P. A. J. H. MANDERFIELD, A. G. P. A. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Salt Lake City, Utah 














Wool Growers 
Meetings 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Idaho Wool Growers 


Association 
BOISE, IDAHO 
January 12 and 13, 1914 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Utah Wool Growers 


Association 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


January 14, 1914 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association 


January, 13 and 14, 1914 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


American National Live 
Stock Association 
DENVER, COLORADO 


January 21, 22, 23, 1914 
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gether and showing the length of fiber. 

Strong Wool—a wool of great 
strength considering the diameter of 
the fiber. It generally relates to the 
coarse wools. 

Tare—the amount of weight made 
up by the sacks or bales in which 
wool is handled. 

Teg—the wool 
sheep. 

Tippy—a wool with much weight in 
the tips as seen in certain Merinos. 

Top—wool after it has been combed 
so that all the fibers lay parallel. 

Vicanere—wool from 
of East India. 

Vicuna—wool from an animal of the 
Camel family. 

Wasty—wool containing sand dirt 
and grease in unvsual quantities. 

Wiry—wool that is straight in fiber 
with little elasticity. 

Yield—the amount of clean wool ob- 
tained from the fleece after scouring. 

Yolk—the natural 
etc., found in the wool and 
ed by the skin of the sheep. 


from a_ yearling 


native sheep 





grease, potash 


excret- 





COMEBACK WOOL. 





Several times we have had inquir- 
ies about comeback wool. This is 
merely a 34 bred Merino wool. Where 
the English breeds, such as the Cots- 
wolds or Lincolns, are bred to Merino 
ewes the off-spring is commonly 
called a half-blood. This half-blood 
is then bred to Merino rams and the 
wool from the off-spring is spoken of 
as “come-back”. wool. Probably this 
name is derived from the fact that the 
wool comes back, to the Merino type. 
Such wool is greatly in demand for 
combing purposes not only in Eng- 
land, but also in the United States. 
It can be produced here just as well 
as in Australia by mating Merino rams 
with our half-blood ewes. We already 
produce quite a parcel of “come-back 
wool in this country. 





USELESS DIPPING. 
Indiana’s horse doctors have been 
asserting themselves to the detriment 
of the feeder. This season Indiana has 
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been a heavy purchaser of western 

sheep and lambs to run in cornfields, 
but the aforesaid horse doctors dis- 
covered a method of suppressing this 
enterprise and to the surprise of feed- 
ers an edict was issued by the state 
live stock board about the middle of 
October that dipping of all stock en- 
tering the state would be compulsory. 
As a result several thousand sheep and 
lambs traveling direct from the range 
to Hoosier state points were forced 
into Chicago to undergo the dipping 
process at considerable expense and 
loss owing to shrinkage. As all this 
stock was clean the order was sheer 
nonsense, but that is what sanitary au- 
torities usually revel in. The order 
was issued at a time when Indiana 
feeders were preparing to invest heav- 
ily in light Montana and Wyoming 
lambs, but it forced them to desist as, 
especially in cold weather these little 
lambs cannot stand the hardship in- 
idental to dipping. But what care the 
horse doctors? Their only object is 
to show the feeder that they are on 
the job and possess questionable au- 
thority. This fool dipping order, and 
the epithet is used advisedly, prevent- 
ed Indiana from laying in many thou- 
sand healthy little western lambs that 
would have made a lot of money and 
fertilized Indiana cornfields, some- 
thing they are badly in need of. Only 
recently the “vets” down in Pennsyl- i 
vania put up a job to force cattle feed- 4 
ers to use the trvberculin test on every 

beast brought into the state, but the 
campaign was so absurd that it was 
promptly squelched. Leave it to the 
doctors to handicap and harass the 

feeder whenever an opportunity pre- . 


sents itself. 


The Wood Live Stock company’s 
season for marketing lambs ended Oc- 
tober 24th. They ran continuously for 
six weeks, about 50,000 arriving. The 
fat end sold largely at $7.25@$7.45 
and outsold everything on the market. 
The feeder end sold at $6.60@$6.85. f 


The entire shipment comprised 182 








doubles, only about 20 of which found 
the feeder outlet. .They realized 30@ 
40 cents per cwt. more than last year. 

















SOUTH OMAHA 








THE WORLD’S GREATEST RANGE 
AND FEEDER SHEEP MARKET 


q With its unlimited demand for feeders and increased 


capacity for muttons, South Omaha actually makes the market 
for sheep and lambs during the range shipping season. 


South Omaha is the most convenient and centrally 


located market to the range country, which affords the range 
shipper an outlet for his sheep and where he is assured he will 
receive the greatest net returns for his shipment. 


You can reach South Omaha more quickly and 
with less expense, sell your consignments more promptly and avail 
yourself of more modern facilities for proper handling of your 
shipment than at any other market in the United States. 








SOUTH OMAHA 
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CHICAGO 


Bureau of (Animal Industry) 
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